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INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 

* & 


New England and Other Matters. 


W2°RK is now nearly over upon the new | 
naval hospital in Chelsea, Massachu- 
setts. It stands on the summit of a hill and 
commands a magnificent view of Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Somerville, Charlestown, and the har- 
bor. This hill has been bare for a century, 
but it is an ideal site for a hospital, and the 
fine group of modern brick buildings, shown 
on the cover of The Companion this week, is 
the successor of the old stone hospital at the 
base of the hill, which was built about eighty 


long ago, and has overflowed into neighboring 
cottages and houses, and even into tents in the 
summer. ‘The new hospital is one of three, 
virtually identical, that the government is 
building at Newport, Chelsea and Portsmouth 
for the sick or injured men of the navy. The 
main administration building and the wings 
may be extended later, if found advisable, 
without injury to their exterior symmetry. 
The windows of the four great wards in the 
wings are so high and wide that when they 
are open the wards are virtually verandas on 
the hilltop. Eastward of the administration 
building is the solarium, a large octagonal sun- 
parlor, with a roof-garden in the style of a 
pergola. ® 


CCASIONALLY there are concrete in- 

stances that show the results of the much- 
discussed movement toward closer church union. 
In the town of Somerset, Massachusetts, the Bap- 
tist, Congregational and Methodist churches 
are now working out a plan for a federation 
under one society, to meet regularly in the Bap- 
tist church, which is the largest of the three. 
There was also a striking proof that the lines 
of denominational demarcation are fading away 
when the five churches in the city of Belfast, 
Maine, —Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, 
Universalist and Unitarian,—met in a union 
service on a recent Sunday and partook of 
communion together. 


& 

HREE little towns of western Massachu- 

setts, not one of which contains a thousand 
people, are planning to celebrate their one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversaries during the 
coming summer. They are Bernardston, Ches- 
terfield and Warwick. [Each year, all over 
New England, there are towns that celebrate 
their centenaries or bicentenaries, but most 
towns, unlike these three, allow their one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversaries to pass un- 
observed. The two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary, when it arrives, is another matter; 
that is a quarter of a thousand years. The 
town of Bowdoinham, Maine, reached the age 
of one hundred and fifty years this year, but 
instead of arranging for any observance, it 
started a fund that will be permitted to ac- 
cumulate interest for a full century. Then, 
in 2012, it will be used by the town for an 
appropriate celebration. 


& 


ptsiDEs being, in all probability, the only 
person living who began to read The Com- 
panion in 1827, the year when it was estab- 
lished, Rev. Edward Robie of Greenland, New 
Hampshire, concerning whom there was an 
article, accompanied by his picture, on the 
editorial page last week, is also the oldest 
living graduate of Bowdoin College. His 
active service of more than sixty years as 
pastor of one church constitutes a record that 
few ministers have ever equaled. Mr. Robie 
was born in Gorham, Maine, April 5, 1821, 
and so passed his ninety-first birthday this 
month. He was graduated at Bowdoin in 
1841, and then studied three years at Andover 
Theological Seminary, and almost three more | 
in Germany. In 1846 he returned to America, | 
and for two years taught at Gorham, and then 
for three at Andover. It was not until he 





was thirty years old, in 1851, that Mr. Robie | place 


entered the ministry; and for the more than 
threescore years since then he has served the | 
church where he was ordained, the Congrega- | 
tional church at Greenland, near Portsmouth. | 





| helping to make, their graduating dresses. 


This church was established in 1707, and has | 
had but seven pastors in the more than two 
centuries since that time. 
oy 
TROLLey trips between Boston and New | 
York have been possible for several years, | 
and have been a delightful experience for | 
many people in the summer season, but those | 
taking the journey in this manner usually | 
have to make several changes of cars. The | 
first trolley-car to travel the entire distance 
between the two cities—a heavy combination 
drawing-room and observation car—made the 
trip late in March, with a party of street- | 
railway officials who had been attending a | 
convention in Boston. In order to permit a} 
continuous journey in the same car, a tempo- | 
rary track had to be laid for a short distance | 
at Darien, Connecticut, to bridge a gap between 
two lines. The party left Boston about eight | 
o’clock one morning and reached New Haven 
at eight in the evening, after being somewhat 
delayed on the road by a snow-storm. The run | 
from New Haven to New York lasted from half | 
past eight the next morning until five in the 
afternoon. ® 


N° doubt there are many girls in the gradu- 
ating classes of 1912 who are making, or 


The senior class of one New England school— 
a senior class composed of boys, at that—is 
actually weaving the material for the suits that 
they will wear on graduation day in June. 
This school is the Lowell Textile School. The 
members of the senior class recently went to 
Boston and bought the eight hundred pounds 
of wool they needed for material. It is said | 
that there is no other school where the gradu- 
ating class does this. The school is the largest 
and best-equipped of its kind in the world, and 
since its relatively small beginnings in 1897, it 
has grown until it now has two hundred and 
twenty-seven day pupils and about six hun- 
dred evening pupils. Most of these are from 
Massachusetts manufacturing cities, and many 
of them are from the Lowell mills—young 
operatives who are ambitious to advance in 


their work. 
* & 


AN ALL-ROUND MAN. 


R. Gladstone, the famous English states- 
man, was declared by his admirers to 
possess an inexhaustible store of know]l- 

to ‘‘know something about everything. ’’ 

Lady St. Helier, in her ‘‘Memories of Fifty 
Years,’’ tells of meeting him when she was a 
young girl. He and Mrs. Gladstone came to 
pay an afternoon visit to her grandmother, 
Mrs. Stewart-Mackenzie, and the young grand- 
danighter was greatly impressed, and not a little 
in awe of such distinguished guests. 


My Ee had not been very well, 
writes y St. Helier, and was late in leavi 
her room, so she desired me to go down 
make her excuses to Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
I was much frightened at having to encounter 
the great statesman single-handed, but he was 
very nice to me, and Mrs. Gladstone was 
delightful. She was extremely pretty and 
ful, and he had an ——, of youth- 

ul vigor and animation which was most im- 
ss and I remember being struck with his 
een and flashing eyes. He asked me endless 
questions about the country, the harvest, the 
history of the house, and all the old local tradi- 
tions, seeming to know quite as much, if not 
more, than I about them, and he was deeply 
interested in all our —_ past. 

I was deputed to take him and Mrs. Glad- 
stone to see the garden, and they then returned 
for tea. I remember regarding him with almost 
saperstitious reverence, for he seemed to know 
and talk about everyth He knew the names 
of the trees, their age, e country from which 
they came, and the history of their being intro- 
duced into Scotland; and he was intensely 
interested in the question of the Conifers, 
which was then becoming a great point in 
Scottish forestry. 

He had traveled past many fine old larches 
on the day before, and gave me a long disserta- 
tion on the history of the introduction of the 
larch into Scotland. There was a beautiful 
walk by the river, where some magnificent old 
Scotch firs grew, for which his admiration was 
unbounded, and he was greatly interested on 
being told that the river walk had been made, 
and the trees planted by Frances, Countess of 
Seaforth, in imitation of a walk of a similar 
kind at her English home. 


* ¢ 


HOW A LIFE WAS SAVED. 


FRENCH missionary tells a suggestive 

incident that occurred during a voyage 

to India, according to the Christian 
Herald: 


‘One dark evening,’’ says the missio a 
‘‘T sat in my cabin, feeling thoroughly unwell, 
as the sea was rising fast and I was but a poor 
sailor. Suddenly the cry of ‘Man overboard!’ 
made me spring to my feet. I heard a tram- 
pling overhead, but I resolved not to go on deck 
est I should interfere with the crew in their 
efforts to save the poor man. 

‘**What can I do?’ I asked myself, and 
unhooking my lamp, I held it near the top of 
my cabin and close to my bull’s-eye window, 
so that its light might shine on the sea, and 
as near the ship as possible. Ina half-minute’s 
time I heard the joyful_cry, ‘It’s all right— 
he’s safe!’ upon which I put my lamp in its 


‘*The next day I was told that my little lamp 
was the means of saving the man’s life. It 
was only by the timely light it threw upon 
him that the knotted rope could be thrown so 





as to reach him.’’ 
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appeals to your judgment and ex- 
perience, madam. It asks your 
decision—after trial—on the merits 
of the case. 


Examine its claims, see if it is not ‘‘BETTER 
THAN THE BEST”’ that you have ever used. DANTE WERSTEE 
Question and cross-question all you care to by FLOUR. 

using one whole bag, and if it does not make the 1S 
best bread ever baked, you may have your money 
back from the grocer and no questions asked. 


Justice to the table and the family health call 
for Daniel Webster Flour. 


Summons a Bag from Your Grocer for Trial. 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota. 


CAPACITY 5,000 BARRELS DAILY. 





H4vE you tried this couch 

yet? If not, there is a 
pleasure in store for you. This 
is the famous Climax. 


N?2 home is complete 
without this com- 


fortable couch, which, at 
the touch of a foot on the 
lever, is instantly trans- 
formed into a full-size 
double bed. Open or 
closed, the entire surface 
is perfectly level, with- 
out humps, bumps or 
sagging centers. 






















g fe. wire fabric is hung from a 
double row of coiled spiral 
springs. The frame is made of the 
strongest steel tubing with head and 
foot rails. It is mounted on rollers 
and is easily moved from one room to 
another. This is couch-bed perfection. 
ORDER from any 
furniture store. 


WRITE to us for 
complete catalogue. 


U. S. SPRING 
BED CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 
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or,’’ admitted his 
uncle, Joe Ran- 
dolph, *‘but a boy isn’t 
omnipotent just be- 
cause he is skilful and 
daring and has always 
escaped accidents. ’’ 

*“*T know it,’’ said 


“fier 2 a good sail- 



















herself was a plausi- 
ble mixture of alarm 
and bravery. ‘‘It isn’t 
dangerous, is it?’’ 
‘*‘Nol’’ declared 
Jack, gaily. ‘* You see, 
with this reef the sail 
is smaller than usual, 
so the wind doesn’t 








Jack’s mother. ‘‘But 
what can I do? I’ve 
tried to reason with 
him, but he only 
laughs and says I’m 
afraid of the water and 
know nothing about 
boats—which is quite 
true. I don’t want to 
spoil his summer by 
restricting him, yet —’’ 

‘*Yet why should he 
be allowed to spoil 
yours?’’ asked her 
brother, sharply. ‘‘He 
ought to be reasonable! 
What he needs is to get 
caught in a tight place 
and just squeak out 
with his life!’ 

**But I don’t want 
Jack to be nearly 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


drowned !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Hallam, in alarm. ‘‘I only 


want him to be a little less reckless, so that I won’t worry 
about him every time he is out on the Wild Goose !’’ 

Mr. Randolph slipped off the piazza rail, on which he 
had been sitting. He was equally divided between exas- 
peration at his nephew’s selfishness and annoyance at his 
sister’s gentle self-effacement. 

**All the talking in the world won’t open Jack’s eyes to 
his own foolhardiness and selfishness. What he needs is a 
tough experience. Good-by!’’ 

He departed abruptly, slashing the grass beside the path 
with his stick as he went. Mrs. Hallam looked at her 
young niece, Mildred Wesly, who had just come out of the 
house, and smiled. 

“T heard what Uncle Joe was saying, Aunt Matty. 
It’s too bad Jack can’t see the way you feel about him!’’ 
said the girl. 

“*T suppose he will some day; he’s a pretty good boy, 
after all,’’ said Mrs. Hallam, hopefully. 


‘‘And in the meantime you have to be uncomfortable!’’ | 


cried Mildred. 

She was a slight, tow-headed girl, fifteen years old, in 
whom a graceful and feminine exterior hid surprising 
strength of purpose and remarkable skill at nearly all 
athletic sports. She had arrived the evening before to 
pass the summer with her aunt and cousin, neither of 
whom she had seen for many years. 
































MILDRED, ACTING UNDER HIS DIRECTION, HELPED HIM TO SHAKE OUT THE REEF 


a lesson for anything, ’’ she thought, as she went. ‘‘Mother | 
always said Aunt Matty spoiled him after his father died, 
and she’s quite right. A more conceited boy I never saw, 
and I’l] have some fun with him, even if I don’t succeed 
in making him more considerate of his poor mother.’’ 
‘*Will you come out sailing with me this morning, 
Mildred?’’ asked Jack at breakfast the following day. 
‘*You know you promised to let me make a sailor of you.’’ 
He was a well-grown lad of sixteen, black-haired and | 


| clear-skinned, with an extraordinary air of alertness and 





‘*But you wouldn’t have been worried about Jack if you | 


could have seen him taking me out sailing this morning!’’ 


she said, and her look of indignation gave way before an | 
irresistible smile. ‘‘He assumed in the most lordly way | 
that I didn’t know anything about boats, and the respon- | 
sibility of having a ‘landlubber’ on board made him so | 


careful of me and so nice about everything that I really felt 


mean for pretending. But you should have seen the airs | 
he gave himself when he thought he had taught me the | 


difference between the bow and the stern and the tiller and 
the rudder. I suppose he thinks that because I’m from 


the West I’ve never seen a boat! I just wish he could see | 


some of the races we have on the lake where we go every | 


summer !’” 


‘* Jack is a goose!’’ declared his mother, laughing. ‘‘He 


takes things too much for granted! But if his thinking 
you are what he calls a ‘landlubber’ makes him careful, I 
wish you would keep up your joke.’’ 


Mildred smiled, and then an alluring idea presented | 


itself to her active mind. 

‘“*Then I will, Aunt Matty,’’ she replied. 

“‘Oh, my dear—you couldn’t! I really couldn’t ask it 
of you!’? protested Mrs. Hallam. ‘‘You would lose so 
much fun, and it might not do any good, after all.’’ 

‘But it’s worth trying,’’ declared Mildred, and her 
eyes twinkled in anticipation of the fun she intended to 
have at Jack’s expense. She leaned over to kiss his 
mother, and then disappeared into the house. 

‘“‘And I wouldn’t lose this chance of teaching Mr. Jack 





vitality in both his looks and motions; except for his 
attitude toward sailing in the summer and his indifference 
to study in the winter, his mother thought him quite per- 


| fect. 


‘‘Why, Jack, it’s a storm! Mildred won’t enjoy sailing 
this morning!’’ Mrs. Hallam protested. ‘‘Why don’t you 
both stay on land and play tennis?’’ 

‘*It’s only a smoky sou’ wester, mother,’’ replied Jack, 
with a superior glance at the sharply wrinkled gray water | 
near shore and the lines of whitecaps beyond. ‘‘Carry | 
full sail easily. Coming, Mildred? I’m going, anyway.”’ | 

‘*O Jack, do you really think it’s safe?’’ exclaimed | 
Mildred, with well-feigned consternation, but with a reas- 
suring smile for her aunt. 

‘*Safe? Of course it’s safe! The Wild Goose won’t 
mind a little breeze like this. I’m going across to Gunner’s 
Island for a pair of oars I left there last week, and we’ll 
have to start early, or we’ll have the tide against us in the 
slue coming back. ’’ ; 

**I’ll go,’’ replied his cousin. ‘*‘But you must promise 
to be careful. ’’ 

‘*You talk the way mother does,’’ said the boy. He 
rose from the table, and gave his parent an affectionate | 
pat as he passed her chair. 

A little later ‘the Wild Goose shot away from her moor- 
ings in the sheltered cove. Out of regard for his cousin’s 
timidity, Jack had put a single reef in the little knock- | 
about’s mainsail; but the boat had all the sail she could | 
carry, and seemed to be fairly ripping the water as she 
swept along. 

Mildred sat on the floor of the cockpit, well forward. 
She was thrilled with the delight of the swift motion, the 
gray, white-crested waves swinging by, and the ceaseless 
pipe of the wind in the rigging, but she kept her true 
mood well hidden from Jack. Grasping the quivering 
tiller, he forced the Wild Goose to take the heavy puffs of 
the southwester until her lee rail disappeared under the 
foam, and her cockpit floor slanted almost to the perpen- 
dicular; the flying spray softened his starched collar into 
the semblance of a sodden bandage, his gay tie dripped 
crimson drops on his shirt and white duck trousers, and a | 
smile of perfect contentment rested on his streaming face. 

‘*Great, isn’t it?’’ he exclaimed, laughing excitedly, and 
dashing the spray from his eyes as he glanced back at the 
already distant shore. ‘‘Not scared, are you?’’ 

‘*Not much,’’ replied his cousin, with what she flattered | 





tip us as much as it 
would if we carried full 
sail.’’ 

Mildred wondered 
where the Wild Goose 
would be if she were 
to tip any farther, and 
sympathized more than 
ever with the reck- 
less young navigator’s 
mother and uncle. She 
was a plucky sailor 
herself, but she was 
sure that Jack was 
barely inside the limit 
of safety now, and that 
he was held there 
merely by her sup- 
posed timidity. 

‘*Bother! The wind 
is shifting to the 
south’ard,’’ remarked 
Jack, a few minutes later. He luffed and took in the 
main and jib sheets. ‘‘I hope it won’t head us any more 
and make us tack to reach the island. We have barely 
time to get there and get away again before the ebb-tide 
starts in the slue.’’ 

**Is the ebb-tide in the slue a bad thing?’’ asked Mildred. 

‘‘Oh, not really bad. It just makes quite a chop when 
the wind is fresh southerly. But if the wind shifts to the 
southeast, we’ll have it right behind us coming back, and 
the tide won’t bother us a bit.’’ 

By the time they reached the first brush buoy in the 
channel between two long sandy islands that was known 
as the slue, the tide was slack and the water still fairly 
smooth ; the wind had shifted to the southeast, making it 
necessary to tack, but they had no difficulty in getting 
through and reaching Gunner’s Island, about a mile 
beyond. Jack brought the boat to a rough pier in a cove 

















| with considerable skill, as his cousin admitted to herself, 


and they both went ashore. 

‘*Let’s explore the island,’’ suggested Jack, when he had 
found the oars in the gunner’s shack near the pier. ‘‘ You 
know father and Uncle Joe bought it together, and we’ve 
all done a lot of camping here. It’s a great place! Come 
—you can see the whole bay from that little hill at the 
other end.’’ 

‘*But shouldn’t we be starting back?’’ asked Mildred. 
She looked doubtfully at the sky, where the clouds were 
growing darker and more lowering, and thought of the 
ebb-tide in the slue. ‘‘ Besides, you’re soaking wet, Jack !’’ 

‘Oh, I’m used to being wet. And now the wind has 
got round to the southeast, we’ll have it right behind us 
going through the slue, and it won’t really matter if the 
tide has turned against us. There’s no hurry, really.’’ 

She finally yielded to his persuasions, and they spent a 
good hour rambling through the scrub-oak and pitch-pine 
groves of the little island, where every landmark reminded 
Jack of some amusing experience to be recounted. When 
they finally boarded the Wild Goose, they were surprised 


| to find that the wind had dropped considerably. 


‘*There’s hardly a whole sail breeze. I never saw a 
southeaster die out like this, either,’’ remarked Jack. As 
he looked at the still lowering clouds, his tone was less 
confident than usual. ‘‘We’d better be starting right away. 
Though there’s nothing to be afraid of.’’ 

He lost no time in hoisting the sails; the Wild Goose 
was soon slipping away from the island. 

‘*He expects more wind pretty soon,’’ thought Mildred, 
when she saw that he made no attempt to shake out the 
reef in the mainsail. ‘‘He doesn’t carry reefs unless he’s 
pretty sure they are going to be needed.’’ 

When they reached the slue the tide was strongly against 
them, and in spite of the decrease in the wind, there was 
a disagreeable chop that made the little boat labor and 
pound heavily. Jack had certainly not overestimated the 
disadvantages of the place. 

‘*T’m sorry it’s so rough,’’ he said, apologetically, after 
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the Wild Goose’s spoon bow had crashed down 
on a wave with a jar that made her timbers 
quiver, and nearly threw Mildred off the cock- 
pit seat. 

‘‘Never mind.’’ She braced herself more 
firmly. ‘‘We don’t seem to be making much 
headway, do we? We’ve been a long time 
getting past that stick there.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Jack. He frowned at the 
brush buoy past which they were barely crawl- 
ing, and then turned to look at the increasing 
blackness to windward. ‘‘The wind seems to 
be slackening. We’ll have to shake out that 
reef, after all. We’ll never buck the tide unless 
we do,’’ he said, reluctantly. 

As he could not leave the tiller, Mildred, 
acting under his direction, helped him to shake 
out the reef. 

‘I’m glad that job is done!’’ he remarked, 
when the boat began to forge ahead a little 
more rapidly with her increase of sail. ‘‘I was 
afraid she’d lose her headway and run aground 
if I didn’t stick close to the tiller. You’ll make 
a good sailor in time, Mildred. You cleated 
those halyards like a professional just now. ’’ 

But although matters had improved, it was 
still slow work, and to Mildred there began to 
be something uncanny in the situation. The 
twisting and crashing on the irregular, steep- 
sided waves of the chop; the steady rush of 
the tide, which swung the bow of the boat 
dizzily from side to side and all but held her 
stationary, and the black intensity of the sky, 
which seemed about to break in some dire 
manifestation of evil—all were disconcerting. 
Once or twice Jack admitted grudgingly that 
he did not understand it. 

‘‘Hadn’t we better turn round and go back 
to the island?’’ asked Mildred. She felt that 
unless something happened soon she could not 
bear it; although they had been toiling in the 
slue for an hour, they were less than half-way 
through. 

‘*No; home is the place for us. We’ll be 
needing that reef again soon.’”? Jack took 
another long look at the ominous blackness. 

‘*Look out for the boom!’’ cried Mildred, 
sharply, the next instant. 

He ducked his head mechanically as the 
mainsail jibed over with a sudden spiteful 
sweep and crash, but did not count on the 
boom’s swinging so low. 

‘*It hit you!’’ exclaimed Mildred. 

‘“‘Oh, no. One of the blocks just ticked me 
as it went by,’’ replied Jack, quickly. But he 
put his hand up to the side of his face farthest 
from her. ‘‘It’s beginning torain. Get into the 
eabin and keep dry. Please—quick—and close 
the door so that the rain won’t wet everything !”’ 

She obeyed. She had just closed the door, 
all but a crack, when a white wall of rain 
swept down and made the deck vibrate and 
roar with its violence. Behind the rain came 
the long-delayed wind, and as the first vicious 
flaw struck them, Jack darted forward and let 
down the mainsail with a crashing run. 

‘“‘The jib will take us along all right!’’ he 
called out to Mildred. He quickly confined the 
beating folds of the lowered sail with dexterous 
turns of the sheet. ‘‘Stay where you are!’’ 

Driven before the fury of the squall like the 
bird for which she was named, the Wild Goose 
flew past the remaining buoys of the slue, and 
was out at last in the four-mile stretch of open 
water that lay between her and home. 

‘*T wonder if I ought to tell him I know 
something about boats?’’ thought Mildred, 
with sudden compunction. She opened the 
eabin door a little wider, and saw her cousin 
sitting stiffly braced at the tiller, with no trace 
left of his former jaunty bearing. ‘‘No, I just 
won’t give him the satisfaction of knowing 
I can lend a hand; it serves him right to be 
worried, ’’ she added, a little vindictively, and 
thinking of the time that he had wasted on the 
island. ‘‘I hope he’s beginning to find out 
that it doesn’t pay to be reckless all the time. ’’ 

Fortunately, the wind remained behind them 
in the southeast, but it had raised a heavy sea, 
and it took a careful hand at the tiller to keep 
the little boat from broaching to as she slid 
down the slopes of the turbulent combers with 
only her jib to steady her. Jack kept bravely 
at his difficult task ; only his profile was visible 
to his cousin, but it told her enough of the 
boy’s state of mind to make her pity him in 
spite of her resolution. 

‘*But I won’t tell him,’’ she insisted, obsti- 
nately. ‘‘He’s got to put it through.’’ 

At last the motion of the boat, now suddenly 
steadier, told Mildred that they had reached the 
smooth water of the home cove. 

Opening the cabin door, she crawled out into 
the wet cockpit. 

‘‘Somebody’s coming out to us in a skiff, 
Jack!’’ she exclaimed, cheerfully, as she | 
glanced through the rain toward the land. 

Jack turned his head, and for the first time 
she saw the left side of his face; his cheek 
was cut open from his nose nearly to his ear. 

‘*Jack—O Jack! I never saw it!’’ was all 
she could ery. 

**it’s all right—only smarts a little,’’ he 
said, with an attempt ata smile. ‘The block | 
on the boom was broken, and it hit me when 
we jibed that time. But I guess you’ll have | 
to help me pick up the moorings. ’’ 

Not until the Wild Goose was safely moored 
and Mr. Randolph was alongside in the skiff | 








did Jack give in to the pain and faintness that | 


he had so long been fighting. Then he toppled 
over on the cockpit seat. 

‘*T never can forgive myself for sitting there 
in the cabin doing nothing!’’ said Mildred, 
remorsefully, that evening, while she sat by 
the lounge on which the wounded hero reclined, 
surrounded by every comfort that his anxious 
and adoring mother could devise. ‘‘I could 
have handled the boat alone perfectly, and the 
reason I didn’t tell —’’ 

‘“‘Yes—I know,” interrupted Jack, with 
nearly his accustomed gaiety. ‘‘Mother told 
me all about it. It’s all right, and I did my 
best to keep you from knowing anything was 
the matter, you know. ’’ 

‘*T did see some smears of red, but I thought 
it was the dye from your scarf. Jack, I can’t 
forgive myself! The minute there was danger 
I ought to have told you I could sail a boat. ’’ 





The portion of Jack’s face left visible by 
the bandaging assumed a more serious expres- 
sion than Mildred had ever seen there. 

‘*No. I’m glad you didn’t tell me,’’ he said, 
slowly. ‘‘I’ll get over this cut in no time and 
forget all about it, but I’ll never get over the 
other thing. ’’ 

‘*What is the other thing?’’ 

‘*When I thought I’d got a perfectly helpless 
person into a bad mess and knew I was the 
only one that could get her out, it came over 
me all of a sudden that a fellow could be too | 
smart, and that the sea was no joke, after all.’’ 

Mildred nodded in comprehension, and Jack’s 
eyes suddenly twinkled. 

‘*But I know what is a joke—it’s what you 
played on me to-day. It’sagoodone. Mother 
thinks so, anyway, and she’s glad you kept it 
up, seeing the way things have turned out. ’’ 
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ENDING over the counter, mother tested 

the blue serge with experienced fingers. 

Standing behind her, slim and straight, 
daughter looked the other way, while a flush 
of embarrassment swept across her face. She 
knew so well what would follow! To daughter, 
dreaming the dreams of seventeen, all the little 
economies of her mother seemed pitifully sor- 
did. To live in a world throbbing with beauty 
and romance and think only of 
pennies! It was not being poor p 
that was so dreadful—it was having ae 
it rubbed in all the time. . 

Still testing the serge, mother 
stood with a little frown between 
her eyes. The afternoon sunlight 
fell upon her small, shabby figure— 
her cheap jacket with its old- 
fashioned sleeves, her homely hat 
upon her unfashionably arranged 
hair. Of course mother was the 
dearest person in the world, only 
it seemed a pity that with all her 
pretty hair she should not wear it 
as other people did, and — 

The salesgirl yawned and began 
talking to another girl behind the 
counter. She was a pale, anemic 
creature, with an elaborate coiffure 
and a waist of the very latest style. 

‘*T think we’ll go back to. Mor- 
gan’s, daughter,’’ mother said, in 
her clear voice. ‘‘Their serge has 
more body than this and costs ten 
cents a yard less. 1’m sorry,’’ she 
added to the salesgirl, ‘‘but I think 
this isn’t quite so good value as 
some we found at another place. ’’ 

‘*We carry the best line in the 
city,’’ the girl retorted, stiffly. 
‘*You’ll be making a mistake if 
you go anywhere e 

Daughter’s flush deepened. The 
girl was impertinent; she would 
never dare speak so if mother did 
not talk—that way. Of course they 


| 
| 


would not be respectful to people D) eens 
TALKING ECONOMIES, THE TWO LADIES ... 


who talked about saving ten cents. 

There were a dozen people in the 
elevator. One of them welcomed 
mother with an exclamation of pleasure. She 
was a rather pretty, worried-looking woman 
with a boy of six. 

‘*T didn’t see how I could get off this morn- 
ing,’’ she said, ‘‘but I discovered that Bobby 
had worn through his shoes again. He’s 
always going through his shoes—six pair in 
eight months. So I had to drop everything 
and bring him down. I had planned to go 
down to South Market to get some quinces for 
preserving. Quinces are so high this year, but 
I suppose I must put up a few.’’ 

‘*Do them half and half with apples,’’ 
mother replied, promptly. ‘‘I do them that 
way always. It’s ever so much cheaper, and 
you’d never know the difference in taste. ’’ 

The elevator had reached the ground floor 
then. Talking economies, the two ladies, with 
Bobby dragging at his mother’s hand, went 
down the aisle together. 

Daughter walked behind, more flushed than 
ever. One of her schoolmates had been in the 
elevator, and must have heard every word. 
If it had been one of her friends, she told her- 
self, she would not have minded so much ; but 
one of the richest girls of the class! 

At Morgan’s the serge was ordered, and 


| mother said that they had saved eighty cents. 


‘*That means,’’ she explained, with eyes full 
of joy, ‘‘that we are going down to Holland’s 
to buy one of those lace collars they advertised. 
I couldn’t have done it without the eighty 
cents, but now I can manage it nicely.’’ 

**O mother!’’ Marjory protested. The un- 
selfishness of it smote her heart, and yet her 
girlish pride was so keen that, even while she 
hated herself for it, she shrank from having 
the clerk hear about the eighty cents. She 
slipped her hand through mother’s arm, and 


| as soon as they turned away, began protesting 


‘eagerly. ‘*You need so many things, mother, ’’ 
she said, with her young voice trembling, 
‘“‘gloves and shoes and hat and everything. 











And here you’re making me a new gown, 
while you haven’t had a thing for a year. 
Please, mother !’’ 

But mother laughed happily. 

‘“*Do you suppose I care what I have if 
only I can get things for my little girl?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘It’s dear of you, daughter,’’ and 
her voice trembled now, ‘‘but you see you’re 
a girl, and you can only be a girl once, and 
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THE AISLE TOGETHER. 
it’s right you should have the collar. It is} 


such a chance, too, at Holland’s!’’ 

With a long breath, the girl surrendered her- | 
self to the joy of it. There were but three | 
collars marked down to one dollar and a half— | 
Holland’s never had bargain-counters. Mar- | 
jory, thrilling with delight, chose one of the 
three. As they came out of the shop with | 
the little box, she and mother caught each | 
other’s glance, and instinctively their hands 
met in a quick, impulsive clasp. It was one 
of life’s perfect moments—all the little frictions 
forgotten in its clear joy. 

They did one or two other errands after 
leaving Holland’s; then they took the car for 
home. A slender, beautifully dressed woman, 
looking up as they entered, beckoned them to 
seats beside her. 

The quick, pretty color rose to Marjory’s 
face again as she bowed shyly. 
admired Mrs. Rivington—her house, her gowns, 
her entertainments; these they discussed over 
and over, and wove into their dreams. To 
meet her like this made the day a marked one. 
She sat listening happily while mother and 
Mrs. Rivington talked, until presently the con- 
versation drifted to markets. ‘The next moment 
her pretty color had deepened to a spot of 
burning scarlet in each cheek. 

‘*Have you ever tried Thompson’s for your 
rib roasts?’’ Mrs. Rivington had asked. 

And mother had answered, with an amused 
little laugh, ‘‘Well, you see, with two hearty 
boys at home, I never buy a rib roast; rump 
or chuck roasts go so much further.’’ 

Hot with shame, Marjory stared out of the 
opposite window. She thought that they would 
never reach their corner, and when they finally 
did reach it, she thought that she could not 
bear to look at Mrs. Rivington to say good-by. 
She did it somehow, however, and then followed 
mother from the car. Ordinarily mother would 
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All the girls | 
| get along, if only —’’ 





have noticed the silence, but two small boys, 


tearing down the street toward them with 
shouts of welcome, distracted her attention. 

Mother must be spoken to, Marjory decided. 
She could not bear having every one know 
how poor they were—she just could not! As 
soon as they were in the house she would speak. 

But it was not until after dinner, when 
mother went up-stairs for something, that 
Marjory got her opportunity. She followed 
quickly, although her heart beat fast with 
nervousness. Mother was in her room, looking 
over a box of patterns. She heard the girl’s 
step,—when was mother ever so absorbed that 
she missed that step ?—and called softly : 

‘*Is that you, daughter ?’’ 

It was absurdly hard. Marjory was angry 
with herself because it was so hard. She 
grasped blindly at the offending word. 

“T—I wish you wouldn’t, mother!’’ she 
cried. 

Mother looked up at her in bewilderment. 
‘*Wouldn’t what, daughter?’’ she asked. 

‘*Wouldn’t that—call me daughter. Nobody 
else that I know is called so. It sounds so— 
so old-fashioned and queer; and when I have 
a pretty name —’’ 

Mother sat very still, looking down at the 
patterns in her lap. In a moment she spoke 
slowly: ‘‘I’m sorry, dear—sorry that it has 
annoyed you. I suppose I do it because, from 
the time you were first put into my arms, 
‘daughter’ seemed the dearest word in the 
world tome. But I’ll try to remember, dear.’’ 

Marjory hurried on. Mother’s voice made 
her feel like a brute. 

‘‘And—and there’s something else. It’s—O 
mother, if you only wouldn’t talk 
about the prices of things before 
people—shop-girls, you know, and 
in elevators and street-cars and 
places. Mrs. Rivington looked so 
queer and —’’ 

A sharp peal at the door-bell 
startled them. They both waited 
while Hannah, with deliberate 
steps, went to the door. It seemed 
to Marjory that she should scream 
if Hannah did not go faster. 

‘*Hannah’s so poky !’’ she cried. 
Then she ran out to the hall. 
Hannah was actually hurrying up- 
stairs with a yellow envelope in her 
hand. ; 

*‘O mother !’’ Marjory gasped. 

Mother tore the envelope open, 
caught the words, and glanced at 
the clock. 

**Your Aunt Helen is very ill 
—they have sent for me. I must 
catch that ten-three train. Run 
down and tell father, dear.’’ 

The whole family was drawn 
suddenly into the whirl of prepa- 
ration, behind which stood the 
shadow of a great fear. Steady 
and clear-headed, mother gaye 
directions, while she packed her 
suit case. Marjory, with a queer 
lump in her throat, helped her 
mother to fold and pack. Once, 
running to her own room, she 
came back with a handful of her 
best handkerchiefs. ‘‘Please take 
them,’’ she begged. 

And mother, understanding, said 
simply, ‘‘Thank you, dear.’’ 

The packing was quickly done. 
| Then, going to her desk, mother began to 
write hurriedly. 

‘‘What is it, mother? 
Marjory pleaded. 

Mother looked up, and although Marjory did 
not know it then, the look in her eyes was 
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DOWN 


Can’t I do it?’’ 


| to be one of her daughter’s lifelong memories. 


“‘O little daughter,’’ she cried, ‘‘I am so 
sorry to leave it all with you! I didn’t want 
you to understand so soon. ’’ 

‘‘But what is it?’’ Marjory begged again. 

Mother turned back to her memoranda. ‘‘! 
was trying to make out marketing lists,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but I haven’t time to finish them. 
Hannah can help you, of course, and I may 
be back in two or three days. Just do the best 
you can, dear.’’ 

Marjory drew a breath of relief. ‘‘Is thu 
all, mother? The idea of your taking one 
moment for those things! Of course we shall 
She choked, and had to 
leave the sentence unfinished. 

‘‘T know, dear. I’ll write as soon as I get 
there,’’ mother answered. ‘‘The housekeepine 
money for a week is in this drawer; of course i! 
I am gone longer, father will give you next 
week’s allowance.’’ Mother was putting on he: 
gloves. There was a moment of confusion, i!) 
which the only. things that Marjory remembered 
clearly were mother’s kiss and her ‘‘ Dear 
little daughter!’’ The next moment the doo: 
had closed behind her and father, and in the 
world was an emptiness such as the girl neve! 
had known before. 

**Come and play halma,’’ Jack said, gruffly. 
Marjory glanced at the clock. It was lon: 
after the boys’ bedtime, but she understood, 
and in that moment of new insight she left « 
little of her girlhood behind, and took her first 
step into womanhood. 

It was nearly ten when she sent the boys tv 
bed and went up-stairs to wait for fathe! 
She wandered about her room, setting litt!e 
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things in order. She absently opened a box 
that lay upon her table. Inside it was the 
lace collar from Holland’s, and at the sight 
of it the whole afternoon, and the talk that 
the door-bell had interrupted, came surging 
back, and suddenly burying her face in her 
arms, she sobbed bitterly. ; 

But, after all, she was young; in the morn- 
ing’s golden world hope was stronger. Surely 
Aunt Helen would get better; and meanwhile 
Marjory would prove herself—prove her skill 
at planning, her courage in emergencies. She 
ran to the kitchen to consult with Hannah. 

‘‘We might have a stuffed steak to-night,’’ 


she suggested. ‘‘There’s old bread for stuff- 
ing.’? She felt proud of her economy, and 


stuffed steak would be such a delicious change. 
Hannah had been the family’s mainstay 
since before Marjory was born. She looked 
over her shoulder with a frown. 
‘*Mis’ Kennedy always gets a roast Tues- 








She found the boys there; father, they said, 
had gone down to the station — Jack gulped 
over the word, and then suddenly he put his 
freckled face down on Marjory’s shoulder. 
Marjory gathered them both into her arms, 
and the three sat in the dusk, waiting. Once 
Hannah, coming to the door, said gruffly, 
‘*You’d better light up.’’ But nobody moved, 
and Hannah, after lighting the hall gas, went 
back to the kitchen. And the moments that 
were like years crept slowly by—thirty-five, 
forty, fifty of them. Then there came suddenly 
the sound of wheels—wheels that stopped at 
the door. The boys, whispering, went to the 
window; Marjory waited, her hands tight 


| clasped. It was father, of course, and she 


must be brave—she must be brave — 
But the boys were tearing madly into the hall. 
‘*Tt’s mother !’’ they shouted. ‘‘It’s mother!’’ 
It was minutes before they could realize it 
all—that mother, having caught the earlier 


of order, had sent mother home by carriage, 
so that she might reach them the sooner. Even 
at such time it flashed across Marjory’s mind: 


Suddenly, however, everything seemed so small 
—everything except the great reality of love. 

That night mother followed Marjory to her 
room. 

‘*Was it very hard, dear?’’ she asked, wist- 
| fully. ‘*You don’t know how I hated to have 
|my little girl burdened. Don’t worry, dear, 
| if you ran over; I’ll make it right.’’ 

‘*But I didn’t,’’ Marjory answered. ‘‘I 
| have twelve cents left. ’’ 
| Mother looked at her in bewilderment. ‘I 
| don’t see how !’’ she cried. 
| Marjory laughed happily. What were sym- 
phonies compared with this new understanding 
of what her mother’s life was through all the 
| hard, beautiful years? 
| **It’s a secret, ’’ she declared. 





| 


**T’ll tell you 


day,’’ she said, ‘‘so’s to use the ironing fire.’’ | train, had known nothing of the accident until some time. But—O mother, it’s just you !’’ 
Marjory felt the disappointment of one whose she reached home; that she had met father in 
dreams are confronted by incontrovertible sense. | the station; that father had tried to telephone, | her shoulder. 


‘‘Oh,’’ she said, blankly, ‘‘I didn’t think of | but having found the station instrument out | 


that. Well, I’ll get a roast to-day, then, and 
we’ll have the steak to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*To-morrow,’’ Hannah declared, unmoved, 
‘*we have to fix over the roast to use it up.’’ 

Marjory drew a hard breath. ‘‘I’m sick of 
fixed-over roasts!’’ she flamed. ‘*We can have 
those for lunch and breakfast, but I’m going to 
have something different for once. ’’ 
walked rapidly out of the kitchen. Hannah’s 
inexorable voice pursued her: 

‘*Your ma gets a pot roast—don’t forget!’’ 

It required quick work to do the marketing 
before school. At the butcher’s Marjory met 
Mrs. Rivington, who inquired if her mother 
was sick. Marjory explained. 

‘“‘Why, how hard for you, child!’’ Mrs. 

tivington exclaimed. ‘‘Don’t you want me 
to order your meat for you? You can’t possibly 
wait till all these people are served. ’’ 

Marjory caught her breath, but a glance at 
the clock warned her. 

‘“*Thank you so much, Mrs. Rivington!’’ 
she faltered. ‘‘It’s a five-pound roast of beef 
—if you don’t mind. ’’ 

‘*Certainly I don’t mind,’’ Mrs. Rivington 
replied. ‘‘Rib roast, of course.’’ 

Mrs. Rivington had forgotten! Fora moment 
the shop seemed whirling round; then Marjory 
heard herself say, ‘‘ Yes, rib roast.’’ 

School was difficult that morning. Marjory 
failed in geometry because she was holding an 
argument with conscience. 

‘*T don’t care—I had a right to do as I please. 
I’ll make it up some way,’’ she insisted. Never- 
theless, she dreaded to face Hannah. 

Her fear was well-founded. When she en- 
tered the house, Hannah thumped out into the 
hall to meet her. 

‘-A dollar and a quarter for that roast, and 
it won’t make two meals!’’ she exclaimed. 
Hannah, who had long known the slenderness 
of the family purse, was plainly horrified. 

‘“*It will be all right,’’ Marjory replied. 

‘‘And the butter hasn’t come. ’’ 

‘*Butter?’? Marjory faltered. She had al- 
ready run far over the day’s allowance. 

‘*Tuesday’s always butter day,’’ Hannah 
said. ‘And what am I to make for dessert?’’ 

‘*Don’t we always have custards?’’ Marjory 
asked, desperately. 

‘“*T didn’t know but you wanted to change!’’ 
Hannah retorted, and went out of the room 
with the step of a conqueror. For all her 
faithfulness, Hannah could be trying. And 
those bills! Marjory shut her lips firmly. 

‘‘T will get through !’’ she declared. 

The days that followed proved the problem 
more difficult than she had dreamed. In spite 
of her most careful planning, and even though 
she conquered her pride and consulted Hannah, 
she not only found it impossible to overtake 


the first day’s extravagance, but she could not | 


And she | 
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| 











eller,’’ described how the Swiss peas- 
ant 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 

Or drives his venturous plowshare to the steep, 
he may have remembered seeing, nearer home, 
other peasants engaged in like pursuits. All 
round the Irish coasts, but especially to the 
westward, may be found men who eke out their 
scanty crops by a harvest from the ocean. 

Such an amphibious kind of livelihood would 
in any circumstances be a difficult one to earn, 
and in this case its hardships are increased by 
the rugged nature of the shore on which these 
fishermen-farmers dwell. The saucer-like rim 
of cliffs, by which Ireland is for the greater 
part surrounded, has generally nothing at its 
base except the sand and shingle of the beach, 
or at most a very narrow strip of tillable ground ; 
and out to sea spurs of it rise in stony inishes 
and smaller splinters of rock, connected by 
more insidious sunken reefs. All these com- 
bine to cause dangerous currents and shoals. 
And there often is a neighboring mountain 
range, ready to send an incalculably sudden 
squall pouncing down on some expanded sail, 
so that Larry 0’ Dowd often finds a long league 
of wild surges between himself and home. 

These farming fishers do not go to sea in 
quest of fish only. The dark-sprayed, tawny- 
berried sea-wrack, which grows on the rocks 
in massive fringes heavier than the heaviest 
ivy-tods, is the object of many a voyage. Not 
without some danger, it is gathered by means 
of slashing bill-hooks and long, hooked poles, 
off specks of islets and lonely beaches, accessible 
more easily from the water than from the land. 


Wei: Oliver Goldsmith, in his ‘‘Tray- 


The Loaded Boats. 


LMOST equally valuable is the soft, many- 
A tinted greeriweed, which needs no cutting, 
for the tides wash it in and heap it up. 
Much sought after, too, is the leagh, with its 
brown, crinkled streamers, like leather bands. 
It appears after a storm and makes the strand 
look as if some huge sea-beast had broken loose 
from harness too flimsily fashioned. 

As no other fertilizer can be had in sufficient 
quantities for the naturally barren soil of these 
ocean-fronting farms, the collecting of seaweed 
becomes a work of necessity, and is chief 
among the few agricultural labors of the 
winter months. So important is it, in fact, 


even keep the succeeding bills down to her | that of the boats owned all along the western 
allowance, But in one thing the girl was | coast the greater number are mainly employed 


unfaltering through it all. Mother should not 
be worried, not even if — Marjory sat very 
still, fighting her battle. The ‘‘if’? was money 
for a symphony ticket, saved bit by bit through 
the summer. 
so? Suddenly a memory caught at her heart; 
it was the joy in mother’s eyes when she 
bought the lace collar. ‘‘As if,’? Marjory 
cried to herself, fiercely, *‘symphonies counted 
against—some other things !”? 

Meantime word was coming from mother 
each day. For five days she could give little 
hope, but on the sixth she reported that there 
was a change; on the seventh she wrote that 
the crisis was passed; on the tenth she said 
that she was coming home at once. At that 
word the burden fell from the girl’s shoulders. 
lhere were eighty-seven cents left of the sym- 
phony money. On counting it, Marjory laughed 
to herself. ‘*This time,’? she said, tucking 
her pocketbook into her muff, ‘‘I’m going to 
be really extravagant. I’m going to get half 
a dozen roses for mother. ’? 

She started gaily down the street, so happy 
that her cheeks glowed like the roses she was 
seeking. As she came out of the florist’s with 
the long tissue-paper roll in her arms, a news- 
boy was passing. Half -unconsciously she 
caught his ery: 

‘*Terrible accident on the Chicago Express !’? 

How she got home Marjory never knew. 


Could she, when she loved music” 





either for this purpose or for conveying turf. 

Roughly built, clumsily shaped craft they 
are, and they carry immense loads portentously 
somber in hue. If on a calm day one of them 
comes by, ‘‘drifting, a usual shadow, o’er the 
sea,’’ she is generally low in the water, with 
her crew of two or three perched inconspicu- 
ously among the high-piled mounds of dry 
peat-sods or dark, dank seaweed. 

When the cargo has been landed, there begins 
the labor of bringing it to the fields and spread- 
ing it over them. There are some ‘‘strong 
farmers,’’ who find the transport an easy 
matter, because they possess carts and horses 
that can travel to holdings perhaps several 
miles inland. But they are the exception. 

The smaHest of small farmers are much more 
common, and very seldom do they own any- 
thing better than a pony or an ass, which, as 
they say, ‘‘goes under’’ some queer little 
vehicle, probably of home manufacture. 

Occasionally may be seen one obviously con- 
structed out of a packing-case, and others in 
which grocers’ tins have been used to strengthen 
weak points in some makeshift ‘‘yoke.’’ A 
more fashionable pattern, however, is a pair of 
ill-matehed wheels, surmounted by just a few 
flat boards, two of which are prolonged into 
shafts. 

Yet even these conveyances are rare, and the 
bulk of the heavy, dripping bundles is borne to 





Jane Barlow 


Mother’s arms drew her tall girl down to 


‘‘Daughter dear !’’ she said, softly. 


its destination in creels by 
the farmers and their families, 
- trudging between the deep- 
| sunken banks of sandy boreens, or climbing 
| foot-paths up the face of the cliff. 
Then follows the task of spreading the stuff 
over the little fields. Many of them are so 
| Steep that nobody could contemplate visiting 
| them with the most ‘*venturous plowshare,’’ 
even if he owned such an implement—and 
whole parishes exist where not a plow is to be 
found, or any land level enough for the use of 
one. Still less practicable would be the more 
elaborate machines of modern husbandry. 
Hence the picking up of stones and weeds, 


digging and _ reaping, 
which are often jobs 
disappointingly _ light, 
must be done by hand. 
That is why it is neces- 
sary to supplement farm- 
ing with fishing, or by 
migration to work for 
hire during the slack 
season. 

The utmost exertions 
at home and abroad will 
not avail to provide more 
than the barest subsist- 
ence for a family whose 
fortunes are based on a 
very few unproductive 
acres, with a little gra- 
zing, it may be, on 
‘‘mountainy’’ land, and 
the right to cut some 
turf, if they live within 
reach of a bog. Even if 
they had the holding 
rent free, the struggle 
could have only poor re- 
sults; and as things are, 


there is generally a 
sum, large enough to 


| be a serious considera- 
| tion, falling due on 
| quarter-days. 

Since its continued 
non-payment might lead 
to the loss of the bit of 
land, it causes the tenant 
more anxiety than does 
the larger debt that he 
has probably contracted 
with the local storekeeper, who acts as 
‘‘gombeen-man,’’ or money-lender in the dis- 
trict, charges exorbitant interest on his loans, 


extortions. 

The little homestead, eviction from which 
its occupant so sorely dreads, has not much to 
|make it attractive in other people’s eyes. 





father could not afford to come with her.. 
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lor fish, which the household uses much as 


other people use salt and other condiments. 

On this diet, taken in conjunction with a 
great deal of fresh air, the younger folk seem 
to thrive, and many of them are stalwart and 
robust; but it is very ill-suited to the require- 
ments of those who are advanced in years. It 
thus assists that ‘‘weak evil,’’ old age, to 
undermine their strength, and hastens the time 
when they become unable to cope with the 
work on the little bit of land and the wide 
fields of the sea. 


The Old-Age Pension. 


N these circumstances it is a long-established 

custom for the superannuated master of the 

house to make over his holding to one of his 
children, usually his eldest married son, who 
accepts therewith the responsibility of his par- 
ents’ maintenance. Sometimes the old man 
retains in his own hands enough of the prop- 
erty to guarantee his rights—a potato ridge, 
perhaps, or a share in the proceeds of the 
fishing-boat. All kinds of arrangements, in 
fact, may be made, and their carrying out is a 
rather fertile source of domestic dissensions, 
especially when the wife of the ex-master is 
still alive, and sufficiently active to repine at 
being deposed by a daughter-in-law. 

Within the last three or four years, however, 
a new law has come to pass, by which the 
position of the fisherman-farmer at such a crisis 
in his affairs has been often vastly improved. 
This is the old-age pension act, which bestows 
five shillings a week on indigent septuagena- 
rians. Not one among these pensioners, most 
likely, is aware of being anything so grandilo- 
quent; but the benefits derived from such an 
age are none the less highly appreciated. 

Great indeed are the privileges conferred by 
an assured income of five shillings,—not quite 
a dollar and a quarter,—payable at the post- 
office every Friday. Here it transforms ow 


|old couple from mere dead-weights on the 


all the preparing of the ground for potatoes | 
and oats,—the staple crops,—as well as the | possessors of independent means ; 


and makes them a pretext for all manner of 


| Often, that it may encumber none of the too | 


| seanty arable ground, the cabin of one or two 
rooms is built right down on the beach, where 
| the high tides creep up almost to its door-sill, 
and showers of spray rattle in rough weather 
against its tiny windows. 

Inside the Farmhouse. 


FTER a storm both seaweed and fish have 
been found on the roofs of these residences. 
What furniture there is within doors has 
at least the merit of harmonizing with its sur- 
| roundings ; oars and spades and reaping-hooks, 
| leaned against the walls and suspended from 
|the rafters, although they may seem more 
appropriate to the open air, have also a con- 
gruity of their own, as symbols of that unceas- 
ing strife with the elements by which alone 
the household keeps itself together. 

The fare on which its members maintain the 
partnership between body and soul is certainly 
in a high degree monotonous; it seldom varies 
at all, except in abundance. It consists mainly 
of potatoes, with bread and tea for luxuries, 
and now and then a small quantity of bacon 








family finances into persons of importance as 
and all the 
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HARVESTING THE SEAWEED 


more so in a household where, at the best of 
times, money is conspicuously absent. 

‘‘Well, now, it’s very pleasant to be handling 
a bit of silver of one’s own,’’ the widow of a 
little farmer remarked to me with much satis- 
faction, just after she had drawn almost the 
first of these pensions granted in Ireland. 
Although nearer ninety than seventy, she is 
still not to be restrained from feeding the pigs 
and fetching in buckets of water. ‘‘I did be 
trying to hinder her of it,’’ her son says, ‘*but 


| sure I think now she wouldn’t get her health 


at all if she couldn’t plodge about the same 
way as ever ;’’ and no doubt he is right. 

It is hardly in the nature of things human 
that when a boon so desirable comes tantali- 
zingly near a large number of people, there 
should not be some attempts made to acquire 
it by devious methods; and as a matter of 
fact, the possibility of a pension has set not 
a few elderly brains plotting and scheming. So 
simple it is to claim both the qualifications. For . 
even if they do not actually exist, only a slight 
exaggeration is needed, when a poor old body 
feels himself past his work. Adda few years to 
his age, take a small hoard of coins from his 
wealth, and the thing is done. 

Schemes, however, more hopeful and more 
efficacious than the granting of any pension, 
have for some time past been successfully car- 
ried out by the curiously named Irish Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

This board does not, as might be inferred, 
deal with districts that lie in the heart of great 
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cities, where the number of inhabitants to the 
acre reaches an alarming figure. The regions 
with which it has to do are for the most part 
wild and desolate places, apparently anything 
but populous. They can be called overcrowded 
only in relation to the niggardliness with which 
they supply the means of existence, and which 
is indeed so extreme that amid some of the 
stony wastes the settlement of one cabinful 
might well create a famine. 

It is in places thus unfriended and unfavored 
that the work of the Congested Districts Board 
has of late years been carried on with the 
happiest results. In some parts of Connaught, 
for instance, the face of the country has literally 
been transformed. Many are the labors of the 
board; they concern themselves with all that 
the small farmer does and lets alone. 

If, to begin with, his holding is impracticably 
minute or hopelessly sterile, it is enlarged or 
exchanged. Good seed is supplied, as well as 
the apparatus for a spraying process, which 
wards off attacks from the dreaded potato-dis- 
ease, always ambushed in readiness to blight 
the wholesome crop. There are built weather- 
tight cottages, that let the light in and the 
smoke out, together with sheds for pigs and 
poultry, better bred and less intrusive than 
their predecessors. Various cottage industries 
are encouraged, and markets found for their 
products. Part is also taken in the reforesting 
of the country, repairing the devastation that 
has made a treeless land of one clad with 
timber, in times past, from sea to sea. 

Nor are the fisherman’s interests neglected. 
The provision of seaworthy boats, equipped 
with sound nets, has lessened the risk of dis- 
aster and brightened the prospect of success 





for many a little fleet. In not a few fishing 
villages vessels owe to the newly constructed 
pier or harbor their safety through furious 
gales that otherwise might have ‘‘bet them to 
bruss ’’ (match-wood). 

Again, the establishment of fish-curing sta- 
tions, besides employing a large number of 
hands, has prevented the grievous spectacle of 
a fine ‘‘take’’ gone to loss before its disap- 
pointed captor’s eyes for lack of any oppor- 
tunity for turning it to account. 

In short, it may seem as if the fisherman- 
farmer was in a fair way to be improved out 
of existence, as his fishing and his farming 
become profitable enough separately to procure 
him a livelihood, so that he need no longer 
combine the pursuits. But in reality there is 
no likelihood of that. However much may be 
done for the advantage of our small seaside 
farmers, it can only modify, and not radically 
change, their circumstances. 

They will no doubt always be called on to 
‘‘take a turn at the herrin’ or the mackerl’’ 
as an interlude between their sowing and reap- 
ing. Yet when they can do these things 
under fairly good conditions, the life, although 
a hard one, seems by no means intolerable, 
seasoned as it is with variety and adventure. 
The fisherman-farmer would be loath, and 
wisely loath, to change it for some less arduous 
but more monotonous occupation. Rather than 
tending a machine in a factory, or conducting 
a car up and down a street, or tapping the 
heads of innumerable pins, would he be spread- 
ing out his nets in his boat on the bay, or 
wrestling with the boulder-stones in his steep 
furrows, or driving home his few lean beasts 
from their mountain pasture. 


habe e 


DAVID: MORRELL 'S:- BATTERY 





FTER staring a 
A moment down the 
road, where the 
dust-clouds marked 
the passing of the car, David began to run. 
Down that road his battery had gone—taken 
from him by what he now knew to be a delib- 
erate plot. Down that road he followed. The 
only living creatures that he met were the birds 
chattering in the trees, and a woodchuck, so 
busy at his own affairs in the road that he 
allowed David to come within ten feet of him 
before he scurried out of the way. On and on 
the boy plodded; the sweat ran down his fore- 
head, his coat became a heayy burden on his 
arm, his clothes grew dustier and dustier. 

He had gone a long way when the sound of 
a river came to his ears, and he felt a refresh- 
ing coolness in the air. He bathed his face 
and hands in the stream, and then went on. 

For a quarter of a mile both the river and 
the road that followed it ran straight; then 
both turned at a sharp angle. Along the river- 
bank was a screen of trees and underbrush. 
At the turn there was something blue on which 
the sunlight glistened. David quickened his 
pace. Soon the object became clear; it was 
the blue automobile. 

David hurried forward, but when he reached 
the turn of the road, he cautiously stopped to 
listen. He could hear nothing, however, but 
the rustling of the leaves. Leaving the road, 
he crept silently through the bushes to get 
ahead of the car. Soon he gained a point from 
which he could look out. There was the blue 
runabout—apparently deserted; the chauffeur 
was nowhere in sight. 

David leaped out, jumped into the car, and 
looked round; no chauffeur appeared. He 
called; there was no answer but the babble of 
the river beside the road. He concluded that 
the car had broken down, and that the chauf- 
feur had gone to get help. 

With an anxious mind, David looked at his 
battery. Itwassafe. Then the thought struck 
him, that the car might have been stalled 
because his battery would not work ; but in five 
minutes he found a defect in the transmission. 
His battery had had nothing to do with the 
breakdown. But he must not leave it here! 

Without further delay, he started to remove 
it. After taking out the last unit, David 
stood for a moment looking at the line of cells 
beside the road, wondering what to do next. 
He decided to hide the battery. A hurried 
search in the woods along the river-bank soon 
revealed a depression big enough and deep 
enough to suit his purpose. He lost no time 
in carrying the battery to this hiding-place and 
covering it over with underbrush. He even 
smoothed over the sand on the road, and oblit- 
erated all traces of his movements. 

‘*There,’’ he said, ‘‘now that I’ve got the 
battery where I want it, let those rascals come 
back as soon as they please. I won’t stir from 
here. I want to see what they’ll do.’’ 

It occurred to him to close the hood over the 
space that had held the battery. Then he 
began to examine the broken transmission. 
While he was doing this, he heard the hum 
of an automobile. Looking up quickly, he saw 
a red touring-car, with a chauffeur in big 
goggles, coming down the road. 

The chauffeur threw out a coil of rope that 
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“CATCH THE ROPE AND 


he had evidently brought for towing the runa- 
bout, and in another moment leaped from the 
car and pulled off his goggles. 

‘*Here!’? he cried. ‘‘Get away from that 
car. Haven’t you made me enough trouble 
already by getting lost the way you did?’’ 

The audacity of the man amazed David. 

‘*This is a public highway,’’ he cried, ‘‘and 
1’ll stand where I choose! I’m not hurting 
anything that belongs to you. What did you 
mean by running off with my battery ?’’ 

The chauffeur walked threateningly up to 
the side of the blue runabout and faced David 
across the seat. ‘‘The battery in that car 
belongs to my boss!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘He’s 
bought it and you’re trying to steal it. For 
the price of a postage-stamp I’d come round 
there and knock the head off you.’’ 

‘*Come on and try it,’’ said David. 

‘*You’ve got your nerve with you!’’ sneered 
the chauffeur. ‘‘You don’t know who I am. 
I’m the champion light-weight of the Sixth 
Ward Athletic Club. Now will you get out?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said David. 

‘*You won’t? Then I’ll have to make you. ’’ 

He took off his coat and rolled up his sleeves. 
Then, crouching low, with his hands in an 
exaggerated posture of defense, balancing on 
the balls of his feet, with his fox-eyes shifting 
constantly, the champion of the Sixth Ward 
Athletic Club advanced. David, never chan- 
ging his easy upright position, let his hands 
hang at his sides. He was not a skilled boxer, 
but he knew at least the rudiments of boxing, 
and he now fortunately recalled one rule for 
street-fighting—to strike first. The chauffeur 
approached him with a queer dancing gait. 
‘*Put up your hands!’’ he shouted. 

David saw an opportunity as the man snarled 


the command, and seized it. With all his| 








other’s jaw. Past all defenses the blow crashed 
home; the chauffeur tottered, spun round with 
wildly waving arms, fell backward, and disap- 
peared between two trees. The next instant 
there was a loud splash and a cry for help. 

David picked up the rope and ran down the 
bank, reaching the edge of the water just as 
the chauffeur, struggling and choking, came to 
the surface and grasped a branch that hung 
over the stream. As the man was beyond his 
depth and could not swim, the branch kept 
his head above water, but he could not pull 
himself out by it. 

‘*Catch the rope and let go of the limb!’’ 
David shouted, and threw the rope. In a few 
moments he had the chauffeur landed safe on 
the bank. 

Slowly and without speaking, the chauffeur 
rose and climbed up toward the road, while 
David followed, wondering what would happen 
next. 

The chauffeur took the tow-rope that he 
had brought, fixed it to the two cars, and then 
turned to David. 

‘*Tf I wasn’t so full of water,’’ he said, ‘‘I’d 
lick: you within an inch of your life. I will, 
anyway, if you ever try to take that battery.’’ 

David, secure in the knowledge that his 
battery was safely hidden, burst out laughing. 

The chauffeur stared. Then he went to the 
runabout and opened the hood. 

‘*Where’s that battery ?’’ he demanded. 

**T’ve put itaway,’’ answered David. ‘‘You 
might as well be going along.’’ 

With an exclamation of rage, the chauffeur 
plunged into the bushes beside the road. David 
heard the twigs snap and crackle as the man 
plowed his way through the underbrush. 
After a few minutes of vain search, he came 
back into the road. His face was red and 
angry. He stooped and turned up his wet 
trousers. Then he crouched in the same fight- 
ing posture that he had assumed before, and 
started a second time for David. 

‘*Put up your fists!’? he shouted. ‘‘You 
needn’t think just because you knocked me 
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into the river before, you’re going to do 
it again. That was only an accident.’’ 

‘*T know it was an accident,’’ said David. 
‘*But what’s going to happen now won’t be 
an accident. It’ll be the result of brains.’’ 

David turned, sprang through the trees, and 
dived into the river. The chauffeur scrambled 
down to the edge of the water and picked up 
a stone. By the time that he had straightened 
up to throw it, David had disappeared. He 
was swimming under water. He came up 
quietly behind a rock down-stream, while the 
chauffeur stared blankly across the river. At 
last the man turned and went back to the road. 

From his hiding-place David heard sounds 
of hurried departure. Soon he climbed to the 
road, where, from the shelter of the bushes, 
he had a last glimpse of the two automobiles. 

The hot summer sun would quickly dry his 
clothes; he sat down in its full glare beside 
the road to let it do its work. 

Soon, with a jingle of bells, there appeared 
a large white horse, in a red harness, drawing 
a high, covered red wagon, like a tin pedler’s 
cart. Both sides of it held large pictures of 
suspenders, in a halo of golden rays. Over 
the red cart was the white sign, ‘‘Dr. Hender- 
son’s Magical Electrical Suspenders.’’ Another 
sign below said, ‘‘For Rheumatism. ’’ 

On the driver’s seat a man, in white shirt 
and white trousers, was dozing. A large black 
and white cat was curled up beside him. David 
stepped out into the road. ‘‘Whoa!’’ he said. 
The white horse stopped obediently, and the 
driver woke up. The cat arched his back and 
spat violently. 

‘*T’m sorry to wake you,’’ David said, ‘‘but 
I’m stranded here. I need to get as far as a 
railroad-station. Can you give me a lift?’’ 

‘Why, cert’n, cert’n!’’ the man exclaimed. 


strength he drove his fist at the point of the | ‘Shut up, you Mesopotamia!’’? he remarked 








to the cat. ‘‘Jump right up, sir. I’m bound 
for Millville, and I’d be glad of company.’’ 

‘*T have a battery here that’s stranded with 
me,’’ explained David. ‘‘If you have room 
in your wagon anywhere for it, it will save 
my coming back for it later.’’ 

‘*Why, cert’n, cert’n! There’s lots of room.’’ 
The driver jumped down, went round to the 
back of the wagon, unlocked a bright brass 
padlock and opened two doors. ‘‘Room enough 
there, isn’t there?’’ he asked. 

David peered in. ‘‘Plenty,’’ he said. ‘‘If 
you don’t mind going along to that big rock 
that stands right by the river-bank—the battery 
is just below that. 1’!] bring it up.’’ 

The man looked at him curiously. ‘‘All 
right,’’ he said, but in a slightly less cordial 
tone; and when David had his cases out beside 
the road, the stranger added: 

“*T don’t want to seem inquisitive, but I’d 
like to understand a bit more. Who are you, 
anyway, and what are those things, and how 
did they happen to be hid?’’ 

‘“*T’m David Morrell. I’ve just graduated 
from Fairview Academy. This is a storage- 
battery that I’ve been working on for a long 
time, and I had it hidden here because a man, 
or rather two men, tried to steal it from me.’’ 

‘*Look here!’’ said the driver, eagerly. ‘‘Are 
you any relation to the John Morrell that 
used to live up to Berlin?’’ 

‘* John Morrell was my uncle,’’ said David. 
‘*He died three years and a half ago. All my 
relatives are dead; he was one of the last.’’ 

‘*Dave, I am cert’nly glad to see you. John 
and I learned to telegraph together on the 
Grand Union, when it first opened up the 
Berlin division nearly forty years ago. He 
was just two stations from me. His call was 
J-K and mine was E-H. Just the letters of 
my name. We both left the road after a while, 
but we used.to go shooting every fall for years 
after that. I’m Eliphalet Henderson. Didn’t 
you ever hear him speak about me? I’ve 
heard tell of you time and time again.’’ 

‘“‘Uncle John taught me to telegraph, and 
he’s talked about you often,’’ said David. 
“Though I didn’t know you were a doctor,’’ 
he added, looking at the wagon. 

‘*Here, let me help you get that battery in,’’ 
said Doctor Henderson. ‘‘Then we’ll jog along 
and talk as we go.’’ 

Loading the battery took but a few minutes. 
Soon David was safely ensconced on the wide 
cushioned seat, and the wagon rolled on to the 
accompaniment of the jingling bells. 

‘*My story can wait,’’ said Doctor Hender- 
son. ‘Tell me what they did to you.’’ 

David related his experiences, and ended 
with the remark, ‘‘So far the only thing I seem 
to have got out of my battery is a swim and a 
suit of wet clothes. ’’ 

‘“‘Why didn’t I think of it before! Whoa, 
Prince, whoa!’’? The doctor stopped the horse, 
jumped down, hurried to the back of the 
wagon, and reappeared with a gaudy box. He 
opened it, undid a layer of tin-foil carefully, 
and handed to David a pair of blue suspenders 
with gay nickel clasps. 

‘*You put those right on this minute, Dave,’’ 
he advised. ‘‘I ought to have thought of it 
before. ’’ 

‘*But what shall I put them on for?’’ 

‘*To prevent rheumatism following your 
swim. Of course you’re young and strong, 
but there’s no use in taking chances when 
there’s a pair of the Magical Electrical Sus- 
penders right here. ’’ 

**T don’t quite understand,’’ David began. 

‘“*Do you mean to tell me, Dave Morrell, 
that you never heard of Doctor Henderson’s 
Magical Electrical Suspenders before?’’ 

‘I’m afraid I never did,’’ David admitted. 
He put on the suspenders. ‘‘Won’t you tell 
me something about them?’’ he asked. 

‘“*T will,’’ said Doctor Henderson. ‘‘Our 
farm is up on Owl Mountain, and every 
thunder-storm that comes down through the 
mountains hits us. Lightning plays all round. 
The house hasn’t been struck yet, but it’s 
come mighty near it. One tree out on the edge 
of the meadow has been struck three times. 
There’s nothing to it now but a blasted stump. 
You know they say lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place. Well, it don’t, regu- 
lar. But here it struck three times, and I 
sometimes think it struck just providential to 
rid the world of rheumatism. 

‘*Anyway, there stood the tree right on the 
edge of the meadow for two years, and there 
was I for two years in the house, suffering 
most awful from the curse of rheumatism. 
One hot day in haying-time I went out into the 
meadow, and the very first thing I bust off two 
suspender buttons. A young fellow who was 
mowing with me had on a belt and suspenders 
both, and he lent me the belt, so I hung my 
suspenders, careless, on the limb of that 
tree, and went on mowing the best I could with 
the rheumatism I had in me. 

‘*The suspenders stayed there all day, and 
at night I took ’em home and got my sister 
Ann to sew on my suspender buttons. Then 
I put on the old suspenders again, and, gentile- 
men,—as I say to the crowd, Dave,’’ he ex- 
plained parenthetically,—‘‘gentlemen, I wore 
them suspenders for a week after that, and 
every day of that week the rheumatism grew 
less, and at the end of the week it was gone 
altogether. If I think there’s any chance of 
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its coming back, I put on a pair of suspenders 
that have hung on that tree, and it never 
comes again. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’—the doctor was now gesticu- 
lating to the imaginary crowd,—‘‘I made a 
wonderful discovery. My cure of rheumatism 
was due to the magical electrical properties 
put into my suspenders by the tree they hung 
on, that had been hit three times by lightning. 
I tried hanging other suspenders on the same 
tree, and began trying their properties on other 
sufferers from the curse of rheumatism. It 
cured ’em. It’s cured ninety per cent. of the 
cases I’ve tried. Think of what it means to 
you to stand such a chance of cure, such a 
chance to escape if you have never suffered, 
for there’s no case on record where a well man 
has had rheumatism come on when he wore 
Doctor Henderson’s suspenders. Remember 
that you get an elegant pair of blue suspenders, 
every one of which is guaranteed to have been 
hung on Doctor Henderson’s Magical Electrical 
Tree, an elegant box, the silver wrapping and 
all for one dollar.’’ 

Doctor Henderson paused and turned hastily 
to David. ‘‘Of course,’’ he said, apologetically, 
‘“*T didn’t mean to say anything about price to 
you. Those suspenders were a free gift. One 
of the best things about the business keeping 
on good is that I can give away suspenders 
now and then to my friends and to poor people 
who can’t spare the dollar. ’’ ° 

‘*Business is good, then?’’ said David. 

‘*Fine. It keeps mother and Sister Ann busy 
all the year making the suspenders and hanging 
’em on the tree. I’ve got a man and his wife 
to run the farm for them, and I travel from 
April to November, selling suspenders. Meso- 
potamia comes along to keep me company, 
and he’s real good company, too. But here I 
am just talking ahead about my suspenders 
and not about your affairs. That’s one trouble 
with a big thing like the suspenders. They 
do fill your mind up so. Now tell me, what 
do you mean to do next?’’ 

‘‘T think I shall go down to Porham,’’ an- 
swered David. ‘‘Settle down there and find 
some work to do while I hunt financial backing. 
I must have money enough ahead to get my 
application for a patent started, and then I’ll 
have to work for money to live on, unless I 
should happen to find somebody who’d supply 
money for me to go ahead with my battery.’’ 

‘*How much money have you got?’’ asked 
Doctor Henderson. 

‘*Twenty dollars and fourteen cents.’’ 

Doctor Henderson pondered a moment. ‘*‘ You 
know quite a lot about electricity, don’t you?’’ 

‘*T know more or less about it,’’ said David. 

‘*Do you know enough about it to fix up my 
medical battery? It’s out of order, and I want 
to use it to-night. ’’ 

‘*Let’s see it,’’ said David. 

The doctor stopped his horse, opened a side 
door of the wagon, and took out a large med- 
ical battery, some small bare copper wire, a 
few miscellaneous pieces of electrical apparatus, 


among which was an electric bell and half a | 
|@ little time in China and Japan, and 
| was just now at the end of a visit to an 


dozen lengths of much larger wire, with several 
large double brass connectors. 

‘*What I do,’’ the doctor explained, ‘‘is to 
hitch the heavy copper wire in a ring round 
the wagon, tell the crowd to come up, as many 
of ’em as can get their hands on the wire, and 
then give ’em a shock. If I turn the wheel 
fast, I can make the current so strong that 
they can’t unclasp their hands, and they have 
to stay there hanging on to the wire. ’’ 

David found that putting the apparatus in 
order was merely a matter of repairing a broken 
connection. After he had mended it, they 
moved on to Millville, where that evening 
Doctor Henderson was to hold a sale of his 
Magical Electrical Suspenders. Half-way up 
the main street the horse turned into a drive- 
way and walked up to a big red barn. 

‘‘Our quarters for the night,’’ said Doctor 
Henderson. ‘‘ Later we’ll pull the wagon over 
to the common near the band-stand, then take 
the horse out and bring him back. Now it’s 
time for supper. ’’ 

‘I?ll be ready just as soon as I’ve sent a 
postal to my friend Miles to say that both the 
battery and I are safe,’’ said David. 

After supper David and Doctor Henderson 
took the wagon to its place on the Common, 
drew the wire attached to the medical battery 
round it, and lighted the lamps. 

‘‘T’ll give you two dollars if you’ll run the 
battery for me to-night, ’’ said the doctor. 

The crowd gathered early—mill operatives, 
clerks, a few summer people, half a dozen 
farmers. David sat still during Doctor Hen- 
derson’s eloquent introductory address. He 
jumped a bit, however, and frowned when the 
doctor, pointing at him, told the audience that 
one of the most brilliant electricians of the 
country, an inventor who then had one of his 
greatest discoveries with him in this very cart, 
was to assist in the electrical treatment. 

‘*Now, Mr. Morrell,’’ he cried, ‘‘if you will 
attend to the battery, I will invite as many as 
wish a free electrical treatment to step up and 
put both hands on the thick wire that runs 
round the wagon !?’ 

The crowd surged forward; David stepped 
into the light of the lamps. As he did so, he 


Saw a red-headed man swiftly threading his 
way out of the throng. David could not be 
sure that it was the chauffeur, but he felt 





uneasy. He began to turn the crank of the 
battery. A good many persons had their hands 
on the wire. 


up in his own affairs, kept on turning the | 
wheel vigorously until 
stopped him. The victims of the experiment 


fell back, rubbing their hands and uttering | 
| electric bell that he had found in the doctor’s 
outfit, he attached its two terminals to two 


loud complaints. 

For a moment it looked as if there might 
be trouble. But Doctor Henderson was equal 
to the emergency. 


‘Gentlemen, ’’ he shouted, ‘‘your sufferings | 
are nothing to those caused by the curse of | 
| the wires lightly together in half a dozen places 
| and then parted them instantly. 


rheumatism! Buy a pair of the suspenders, 
and you need fear nothing in the future. ’’ 
The words caught the crowd. A thriving 


‘‘Letgo! Letgo! Stop! Stop!” | 
cried one after another; but David, wrapped | 


| going to fool with the electrical apparatus a | 


little bit before I turn in for the night.’’ 
“All right. Do anything you want to,’’ said 
Doctor Henderson. ‘‘But I’m going to bed.’’ 
When David was alone, he once more took 


Doctor Henderson | out the large wire, drew it through its rings 
‘round the wagon, and connected it with the 


medical battery. Then, taking out the old 


long pieces of copper wire that he strung 


| outside the other wire, and kept from touching 


it by bits of wood. 
When his circuit was complete, he touched 


Every time 


he did so the bell jangled. He examined the 


traffic in the Magical Electrical Suspenders | padlock on the door of the compartment of the 


began, and closed only when the crowd wan- 
dered off to other amusements. 

In the barn, Doctor Henderson counted the 
money taken in. 

‘*Thirty-five pairs of suspenders sold to- 
night,’’ he said, smoothing out four one-dollar 
bills and holding them out to David. ‘‘Here, 
Dave, here’s four dollars. You’ve earned it. 
I’ve made more than usual. ’’ 

‘*Thank you very much, Doctor Hender- 
son,’’ said David. ‘‘If you don’t mind, I’m 





wagon that held his battery and saw that it 
was locked. Then he carefully climbed over 
the wires, up to the cushioned seat of the 
wagon, and stretched himself out to sleep. 
The night was half-gone when a window 
in the rear of the barn opened, and a board 
creaked as if a light step had pressed it. A 


shadow passed along the moonlit floor toward | 


the wagon, and then the electric bell clattered 
its loud alarm in David’s ear. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 








[he Monkey Circle 4 by. 


} Edward Williston Frentz/ y 








T was on a P. and O. boat, bound home 

from India, that I first met Redding. I 

had noticed him at meal-times, for he 
sat at my table; a fine, big figure of a 
man, lean, bony, with black hair, a gray- 
blue eye and the complexion of a copper 
kettle. There was about him something 
of the man who can handle himself in 
emergencies; something alert and ready, 
both in body and in mind. 

On the third day out we got acquainted. 
I was watching the antics of a big pet 
monkey that belonged to one of the sailors, 
when Redding sauntered up, and after 
looking at the monkey a few moments, 
said to me, in a reflective way: 

‘“‘They’re strange brutes—and not 
always amusing. ’’ 

I made some commonplace reply, and 
so, gradually, we fell into conversation. 
Redding, I soon discovered, was a teacher 
in the Philippine schools—had been out 
from the States for nearly seven years, 
and was now on his way home for a 
year’s leave of absence; but instead of 
returning by a quick or direct route, he 
had made up his mind to see as much of 
the world as possible on the way, and 
indeed had made a good beginning; for 
already he had run down to Borneo, spent 


English acquaintance in India. Before 
our boat got in he had told me of half a 
dozen unusual experiences that had come 
to him since he left Manila. One he 
related that first day. The monkey evi- 
dently called it to mind. 

**T said just now,’’ he began, ‘‘that 
monkeys are not always amusing. It 
depends a good deal on how many there 
are of them and where you meet them. 

‘‘When I first struck the Philippines I got | 
acquainted with a young Englishman unmet | 
Hughes, who represented a big Liverpool 
lumber concern. He was a good fellow, and 
we became chummy. But he had a chance to 
join the Indian Forest Service, and left Manila. 
We have corresponded a good deal. When he 
found I was going home for a year he wanted 
me to make him a visit, and I did. 

‘*Hughes’s station is out from Peshawur—a 
bungalow, set in a little clearing in the jungle. 
I had been there about a week when he had to 
start early one morning for a trip that was 
likely to keep him most of the day. I felt 
lazy, and instead of going with him, decided 
to loaf; so, after reading a while, I started off 
down the government road for a stroll. 

‘*The timber there is mighty thick. Some 
of the places you’d have hard work to get a 
corkscrew into, and most of it is so close-grown 
that walking through it is out of the question. 
But about a mile out from the bungalow I 
struck a piece of different growth. The trees 
were bigger and farther apart, and there was 
less rubbish underfoot. The place looked 
inviting, and I pushed into it and sat down 
with my back to a tree. 

‘* At first it was perfectly still. There wasn’t 
a breath of air moving, nor a sound anywhere. 
But after a bit I began to hear noises in the 
trees over my head —little rustlings, as if 
something was astir all about me. I looked 


and looked, but the branches were so thick I | 
| that had dropped first now suddenly hopped | 


could see nothing. Then suddenly a big monkey 
dropped to the ground in front of me, and 
squatted on his haunches about thirty feet 
away. He never moved after he landed, but 
sat there, with his paws on his knees, staring | 
and staring at me, like an owl. 





DRAWN BY THORNTON DO. SKIDMORE 





MY 
AND LOOK THEM IN THE EYE. 


| and squatted beside the first, and then a third. 
They did exactly as the big fellow had done— | 


|sat and stared from the spot where they | 


dropped. It was so funny that I had to laugh. 
But then a fourth monkey and a fifth trickled 
down, and in a minute it was pouring monkeys. 
They came by twos, by threes, by dozens, until 


there must have been two hundred—big and | 
little, old, middle-aged and young. Some of | 
them were as gray about the muzzle as rats, | 
and many of the females had young ones on | 


their backs or in their arms. 

‘*They squatted about thirty feet away in a| 
semicircle, with me, and the tree behind me, 
in the center. 
them, like students in an amphitheater ; 
they never moved or made a sound—except a 


group of half-grown youngsters behind the | 
main group; they kept skylarking—chasing | 
each other up and down the trees, hanging by | 


their tails, and doing other monkey-shines. 
But of the crowd in front of me, not one made 
the least noise except a little baby monkey; 
and the way his mother smacked him on the 
ears was the most human thing I ever saw an 
animal do. 

‘*Then all at once they began to chatter; 
at first a few, then the whole troop. They 
scolded, jabbered, argued, shouted and yelled, 
all the time grinning and making gestures. 
But in a minute the chattering stopped, and 
it was as still as death again. 

‘*In this interval of silence the big monkey 


two feet nearer to me. Instantly the whole 
troop did the same thing. They squatted in 


their new places just as they had in their first | 


positions, silent for a time, and staring at me 
without moving even an eyelid; then the chat- | 


ONLY CHANCE SEEMED TO BE TO KEEP STILL 


There were rows upon rows of | 
but | 


it sounded uglier. When it died down, the big 
monkey in the center of the ring made another 
hop forward, and all the others followed; and 
there they sat again, as silent as images. 

‘‘I was beginning to feel uneasy. Those 
periods of dead stillness and then the yelling 
after them, and all those eyes staring at me 
without a wink, when I could look only one 
of the brutes in the eye at a time; and the 
way their excitement was growing, and the 
slow, steady closing in of the circle—it seemed 
to take the sand out of me. 

‘*I didn’t dare to make a motion, for I felt 
sure that if I did they would all be on me in 
a second, and I should last about as long as 
an Easter hat in a litter of bull pups. Nota 
weapon of any kind did I have, not even 
a pocket-knife. My only chance seemed to be 
to keep still and look them in the eye. 

‘*But I felt my nerve going. You can see 
what shape I was in when I tell you that I 
had been slowly feeling myself over to see if 
by any chance I had brought my revolver with 
me, or my knife,—though I knew well enough 
that I hadn’t,—and finally put my hand into 
my vest pocket and pulled out—this!’’ 
| He held up a little oval pocket-mirror with 
he celluloid back and a picture of President 
| McKinley on it; a campaign souvenir, or an 
advertising novelty. 

‘*Yes,’? he went on, ‘‘I actually took that 
thing out and looked at it, as if there might 


be some way I could use it as a weapon. Of 
course I didn’t dream there was any way. It 
was just nervousness. I was rattled. 

‘*But then a funny thing happened. When 


I turned the glass over, a shaft of sunlight that 
came through the trees chanced to strike square 
on the face of it and was 
thrown back into my eye; and 
that gave me an idea. 

‘*T moved the glass till it 
threw a reflection on the ground 
in front of me. Then I slid 
it up until it struck the big 
monkey in the eye. I had 
picked him for the leader, and 
I felt sure that if I could hold 
him off, there wouldn’t be any 
trouble about the rest of them. 
They never made a move till 
he made one first, and then 
they did only what he did. 

**When the beam hit him in 
the eye he jerked his head back 
and batted at his face the way 
a man bats at a mosquito; but 
I kept it boring into him, first 
one eye, then the other, until 
he was dazzled. 

‘*Every time he dodged or 
moved his head, I followed 
with the spot-light, and at last 
it got him. He began to turn 
his head sidewise, now to the 
right, now to the left, as if he 
was looking for a chance to 
quit. The thing didn’t hurt 
him any, but it scared him be- 
cause he didn’t know what it 
was. 

‘*He had stopped his chatter- 
ing as soon as he got the light 
in his eyes, and now he slowly 
crawled back a pace or two, 
then squatted and stared stead- 
ily. The others moved back, 
too, as I expected they would. 

**T shifted the glass again, 
and gave the big fellow some 
| more of my sunbeam eye-wash, and this time 
| he stayed for only about five seconds’ treatment 
before he crawled back a second time, and the 
others with him. 

‘“*T gave him no chance to rest, but the 
| moment I could get his eyes with the light I 
| shifted it steadily from one to the other, till 
the glare fairly blinded him. He was chatter- 
ing now, but in a querulous, complaining key 
that I hadn’t noticed before. And then sud- 
denly I saw a wave of something sweep over 
the whole troop. 

‘*The big monkey ceased even his subdued 
chatter. The others were still as statues again. 
Most of them had raised their heads and held 
them cocked a little to one side. They seemed 
to be listening, but I could hear nothing. 

‘Then from the forest, beyond the circle, 
came the loud cry of a monkey, some lookout, 
I suppose; and with it, faint at first, but 
| coming nearer, the sound of a galloping horse. 

‘*Instantly the mass in front of me broke. 
Every monkey made a leap for the nearest 
tree and was gone. In two seconds there was 
nothing but a rustling here and there in the 
branches to make one think there had ever 
been a monkey in India. 

‘‘T made a dash for the road, and got there 
in time to hold up one of the forest patrols. 
He rode in with me to the bungalow, for I 
felt mighty weak on my pins.’’ 

‘*A curious experience,’’ 1 remarked, ‘‘and 
you were lucky to get out of it alive.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Redding, ‘‘I was. Although it 
didn’t last long, it shook me more than any- 
thing I ever went through—except, possibly, 
the time —’’ But just then the dinner-gong 
sounded, and it was several days later before 
I heard Redding’s story of the midnight visitor 





**In a minute or two another one dropped | tering and yelling began again, and this time | at Henshaw’s. 
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COMMISSIONER HERBERT KNOX SMITH. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE first article of a successful worker’s | 
creed is: ‘‘I believe in my job.’’ 

H® is lucky who realizes that ‘‘luck’’ is the 
point where preparation meets opportunity. 


W! FEHOOD is evidently regarded by the 
managers of a Chicago bank as a suffi- 
ciently absorbing occupation, for they have 
announced that when a woman clerk marries, 
she thereby automatically resigns. They do 
not think it possible for the average woman to 
hold two difficult positions at the same time, 
and do justice to both. 
OT all of the battle-ship Maine went to rest 
in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. To 
more than two thousand applicants in all parts 
of the country were allotted various pieces of 
the battle-ship and of the equipment and 
armament that were saved from the wreck. 
The applicants included cities, patriotic organ- 
izations, colleges, museums, and relatives of the 
dead sailors; but in every case it was definitely 
stipulated that none of the articles should be 
sold or exhibited for profit. 


ENTION was made last week of the un- 

usual need of testing seed-corn this spring, 
but complaints of weakened powers of germina- 
tion are by no means confined tocorn. Inmany 
parts of the West constant rains following the 
harvest of last fall were injurious to all grains. 
The agricultural college of North Dakota is 
therefore sending out an appeal to farmers to 
test their wheat, oats, barley and flax, as well 
as their corn. There is hardly anything that 
will pay a farmer so large a return. 


“MEN are only boys grown tall.”? Ata 
recent dinner in Washington about a 
hundred members of the House of Representa- 
tives who are serving their first terms, forgetting 
party lines and the responsibilities of public 
life, passed the evening in a mock debate on 
a proposed tariff on cats. ‘There was a strong 
feeling that there ought to be a prohibitive 
duty on polecats, and some duty on the malt 
in Maltese cats, but that catnip and catsup 
should be placed on the free list. 


AST year, about two million dollars was 
saved to Kansas investors, and other millions 

to investors outside Kansas, by the law that 
forbids trading in the shares of any company 
that has not received a permit from the com- 
missioner of banking. Of more than seven 
hundred applications, only fifty were granted. 





The shares of the disallowed stocks may have 
been worthy, but the agents whe wished to | 
sell them were unable to make the banking | 
commissioner believe it. That is a kind of 
government supervision that can easily be 
defended, and ought to be popular. 
|? is pleasant to notice a general tendency 
toward better protection of birds and other 
wild game. Nothing has done so much as the 
law that prohibits the sale of game. That 
strikes at the very root of the matter. New 
York now has such a law, and Massachusetts 
is considering one. In Massachusetts, also, 
the legislature is meditating the prohibition of 
automatic and so-called ‘‘pump’’ guns. They 
are murderous things at best. New Jersey 
has already forbidden the use of them, and 
other states have the matter under advisement. 
Meanwhile bills are pending in Congress for 
the better protection of migratory birds. 


ORD Tennyson sells milk from his Farring- 
ford farm on the Isle of Wight. Milk- 
dealers on the Isle of Wight are required to 
have their name and address on the milk-cart 
and on each can. Lord Tennyson, who is the 
son of the poet, and has been Governor-General 
of Australia, formerly complied with the regu- 
lation; but when it was represented to him 
that the splendor of his name gave him an 





advantage over other dealers, he had the address 


removed from his cart and made the name as | It is evident that if a man were to succeed to | development of the water-power on the public | 
inconspicuous as possible. For this he was| power as a result of the assumption by the| domain, and codperation on the part of the | 


year it makes the pleasing suggestion that 
every one wear on that day a little sprig of 
evergreen in his buttonhole. It is a pretty 
thought. In spite of many statements to the 
contrary, Memorial day is more widely and: 
more respectfully observed than ever before. 
It is becoming what All Souls’ day is to the 
French: an occasion for visiting our cemeteries 
and laying a flower on the graves of all our 
dead, whether they were soldiers or not. To 
mark the day by wearing so simple and fit a 
badge as a sprig of evergreen is a practise the 
beauty of which ought to appeal to every one. 


® & 


THE QUESTION OF A THIRD 
TERM. 
HE tradition that a President of the 
T United States should be elected for two 
terms only is once more before the Amer- 
ican people—to be disregarded or respected, as 
the nation may choose. It comes in the only 
form in which it has ever been presented to 
them, for no President has ever been nomi- 
nated for a third consecutive term; nor has 
any body of men ever brought forward any 
President at the close of eight years’ service as 
a candidate to succeed himself. As a matter 
of practical politics, the question has always 
been, and is now, not whether it is advisable to 
have the same President three times in succes- 
sion, but whether it is advisable to give him 
three terms even with an intermission. 
To this question, as to almost all public 


| questions, there are two sides, either one of 


which may be sincerely held and strongly 
argued. For the benefit of Companion read- 
ers, the arguments on both sides are here 
briefly summarized. 

In the first place, no one pretends that any- 
thing stands in the way of a third term, even 
a consecutive third term, except custom and 
tradition. Itis known that Washington retired 
after eight years of service merely because he 
was worn-out and wanted rest; and there is 
no evidence to show that, when he was urged to 
succeed President Adams, he objected—if he 
objected at all—on any ground of principle. 
Again, it is admitted that when General Grant 
was proposed for a third term, a large number 
of eminent and patriotic men not only saw no 
objection to the proposal, but urged his elec- 
tion with earnestness and enthusiasm. And, 
indeed, it may be contended with much force 
that the country is not wise, but foolish, if it 
refuses to avail itself of the services of any 
man whom it regards as the best qualified to 
fill a position, even the highest, merely because 
there is a tradition, unsupported by anything 
in the Constitution or any written law, that 
he must not occupy that position for more than 
eight years. 

On the other side, it may be pointed out that 
although the custom has no legal force, it rests 
on something more than mere sentimental 
reverence for the example of Washington, or the 
blind conservatism that clings to an old custom 
simply because it is old. At the very begin- 
ning of the government there was a strong 
sentiment in favor of limiting a President, not 
merely to two terms, but to one long term. 
Jefferson who originally favored a single term 
of seven years, ultimately came to believe that 
two terms of four years were better, but 
should not be exceeded. In every one of his 
annual messages General Jackson urged Con- 
gress to propose an amendment to the Consti- 
tution prescribing such a limitation; and as 
an indication of the view of the question held 
by the able Southerners in Congress just before 
the war, it may be noted that the constitution 
of the Confederate States actually did limit 
the president to one term, although the term 
was lengthened to six years. 

Behind this belief that two terms or eight 
years should be the limit has always been 
the fear that a dictatorship or a monarchy might 
be established. Those who have this fear point 
out that the President of the United States 
has more power than most monarchs—a power 
that might easily be used by a strong and 
ambitious man greatly to tighten his hold 
upon the office. Whenever the people come to 
think that there is only one man among the 
millions of our population who can save the 
country or can carry out the measures that 
they want carried out, and feel that he must 
have a third and perhaps a fourth term, they 





are perilously near the state of mind that gives 
to dictators their opportunity and their excuse. | 


group of persons wish the country to be ruled 
by one. The opponents of the third term 
merely believe that since continual reélection 
is the only possible path to dictatorship, that 
path had better be blocked. For that purpose 
they regard the tradition against the third term 
as of value. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY RALPH HEOLEY 





HOME STUDY. 


MOTHERS AND THE SCHOOLS. 


T is often asked how many hours children 

can study with profit to themselves, and how 

soon the point is reached where mental 
growth ceases and physical loss begins. 

Teachers of intelligence and independent 
habits of thought have frequently declared that 
most children are asked to study too long and 
too consecutively. Cruel, because impossible, 
demands are made upon the power of attention. 

It is hardly possible to say too much in favor 
of the demand for a high quality of attention, 
because the ability to concentrate the mind 
closely upon the task in hand is one of the 
greatest gifts that any school or any teacher 
can bestow upon the young. 

The trouble is that many well-meaning per- 
sons insist upon quantity of attention, and to 
secure it they bend the minds of young children 
upon some topic, and hold them there to the 
point of exhaustion. Of themselves they do 
not hesitate to say, ‘‘A ten-minute sermon is 
long enough for me,’’ but they will keep nine- 
year-old John or Mary after school-hours for 
‘*inattention. ’’ 

This matter of keeping school children beyond 
the period of the ordinary session is one that 
calls for radical reform. It means a curtail- 
ment of what the children need quite as much 
as they need education—that is, fresh air and 
exercise. Many mothers recognize the danger 
of it, and in private, or to one another, make 
their mild complaints. 

It is not always the teacher who is to blame. 
Certainly keeping Johnny in is no pleasure 
to her, for it means keeping herself in, too. 
It may be necessary as a punishment or as a 
means of getting out of Johnny the work he 
ought to have done during the school session ; 
but whichever it is, it is something Johnny’s 
mother ought to find out; and codperation with 
her neighbors, who also have children in 
school, and with the teachers, is the best way 


to do it. 
® © 


CONTROL OF WATER - POWER. 


HE Bureau of Corporations has been 
making a study of water-power through- 
out the country. Commissioner Herbert 

Knox Smith now reports to President Taft 
that the growing tendency toward the concen- 
tration of control is likely to result in a serious 
trust problem of the future. He finds that in 
many states a few concerns hold a virtual 
monopoly, and that in the country, as a whole, 
the larger part of the developed water-power 
is in the hands of ten groups of interests, all 
closely interrelated. 

The rapid depletion of the coal deposits and 
the growing demand for power by manufac- 
turers, transportation companies and public 
utilities of various kinds have given new im- 
portance and value to water-power, potential 
as well as developed. 

The falls and rapids already harnessed and 
set to work are saving fully thirty-three million 
tons of coal a year; and unlike power derived 
from coal, the source of it is not expended in 
the using. Properly guarded, it is inexhaust- 
ible; and it is estimated that within the whole 
United States there is nineteen million horse- 
power still undeveloped. 

Commissioner Smith believes that to prevent 
future monopoly and to theck the waste of. this 
great source of power, it is necessary that there 
be a national policy for the preservation and 





they deem it advisable, but the jurisdiction of 
the national government is, of course, limited 
to water-power on lands that still remain in 
its possession. 

At least one state, Massachusetts, has recently 
taken a significant step in the direction indi- 
cated. The power supplied by the Wachusett 
dam, at the great reservoir that supplies Boston 
and its suburbs with water, is now sold and 
distributed by the state. 
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FIXING WAGES BY LAW. 


ADICAL as the minimum wage statute, 
recently passed by the British Parliament 
in the hope of ending the strike of the 

coal-miners, has seemed to many, it is merely 
the latest of a long series of English statutes 
regulating wages. In all, there have been 
more than four hundred. 

Unlike the present law, the earliest statutes 
were.enacted at the request of the employers. 
A fourteenth century statute, intended to 
relieve the rural labor situation after the great 
plague, is typical of them. A third of the 
men who had worked on the land died during 
the plague, and those who were left, finding 
that there was an increased demand for their 
services, refused to work for the old wages. 
Thereupon, Parliament made it a crime for 
any agricultural laborer to demand and for any 
employer to pay more than the rate that pre- 
vailed before the plague. The law did not 
work, however. Laborers went to the towns in 
which there was no restriction on the rate of 
pay, and landowners secretly paid higher wages 
than the law allowed rather than have their 
fields remain untilled. Equally unsatisfactory 
has been the working of laws passed to fix the 
prices of grain, wool and other staples. 

No one now thinks that it would be wise, 
even if it were possible, to pass a law fixing 
the maximum rate of wages. A man is sup- 
posed to be entitled to earn all that he can get for 
his labor in the open market. The new Eng- 
lish law, passed at the demand of the work- 
men, provides for fixing a rate of wages below 


which no able-bodied miner shall be asked to . 


work. 

In the law that followed the great plague, 
wages were fixed. This time Parliament has 
not named the rate. It knows that such a rate 
could not be enforced were the conditions of 
trade to change. The minimum rate is to be 
fixed, not by Parliament, but by a board in 
each of the mining districts, and each board is 
to decide what the rate shall be for a year. 
During the three years in which the law is to 
remain in force, the district boards may be 
petitioned by the workers to reconsider the 
rates, and may change them if it seems advi- 
sable. 

There is nothing in the law that compels a 
mine-owner to open his mine, or a miner to go 
into the pit; but if the mine is operated, it 
must be with a scale of wages that starts with 
the fixed minimum. The aged and the infirm 
may be paid at a lower rate, however, and 
safeguards are provided to secure fair play to 
the employer. 

It is admitted that the law is only an emer- 
gency measure, justified by the government on 
the ground that the mine-owners and miners 
could not agree on a settlement of the strike. 
It differs in many details from the Australasian 
laws for compulsory settlement of wage dis- 
putes by boards of arbitration; but it is based 
on the same assumption that the state has a 
vital interest in preserving industrial peace. 

The opponents of the law have pointed out 
that if the coal-miners, by striking, could 
frighten the government into passing a law to 
fix their wages, workers in any other industry 
may do the same thing; and that if the strike 
were violent enough and the industry vital 
enough, Parliament, in another panic, would 
grant even more extravagant demands, and 
might go so far as to write the rate of wages 
into the law itself. They think that the gov- 
ernment has started on a dangerous course. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HOTOGRAPHING VIBRATIONS. — 

The ‘‘vibragraph”’ is a new invention that 
makes photographic records of the vibrations 
produced by machinery, vessels, railways and 
vehicles. The apparatus contains a cup holding 
mercury, upon which floats a small pivoted 
mirror. An electric lamp throws a tiny beam 


summoned before a magistrate and fined | people that he is essential to their salvation, | several states to carry it out within their | f light through a tube upon the mirror, from 


which it is reflected to a revolving cylinder 





shilling, and thirteen shillings for costs. Thus : 
we see what hard luck it is to be a lord. he would assume office with far greater author- | borders. | covered with photographic paper. The slightest 
pe ity than that which the American people have| He favors the leasing of power sites at rea- | vibration produces ripples on the surface of 
WISCONSIN wisely provides its schools | hitherto given to their Presidents. | sonable rentals, rather than the building of | the mercury, and the movements of the floating 
with the outline of a program for the| No one thinks, of course, that any one is | damsand distributing plants by the government | mirror, magnified 100 times, are photographic- 


proper observance of Memorial day. This | ambitious to become a dictator, or that any | itself. The states can acquire control wherever | ally recorded by the beam of light on the 
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revolving cylinder. The records differ accord- 
ing to the nature of the disturbance, and range 
from a solid splash of light to an intricate 
mass of lines. The new instrument is expected 
to prove useful in testing marine engines, in 
the settlement of disputes arising from com- 
plaints of excessive vibration in the vicinity 
of engine-rooms, and in other fields. 
& 

LAKE OF SODA.—An English company 

has been formed to work the great soda- 
beds of the famous Lake Magadi, in British 
East Africa, known as ‘‘Soda Lake.’’ This 
so-called lake covers about 30 square miles, 











and is virtually dry, except for the few 
inches of water that collect during the brief 
rainy season. Deposits of soda to a depth 
of nine feet are found throughout the area of 
the lake, which, it is estimated, contains 200, - 
000,000 tons of soda. The government of 
the protectorate will permit the construction of 
a branch line from the Uganda Railway to 
Lake Magadi, a distance of about 100 miles. 
& 

‘HE SALTEST OCEAN.—The origin of 

the salt in the sea is usually attributed to 
the constant washing of salts from the land by 
rain and rivers, and the gradual depositing of 
them in the sea, through evaporation. In every 
100 parts of sea-water there are about two and 
one-half parts of salt. It has been computed 
that there are 4,500,000 cubic miles of rock 
salt in the oceans, 14% times the bulk of 
the continent of Europe above high-water 
mark. The Atlantic is much salter than the 
other oceans. Prof. Alexander Woeikow of St. 
Petersburg believes that this is due to the large 
amount of water vapor that is carried on to 
the continents bordering this ocean, which are 
comparatively low where they front the sea. 

& 

HE DIGESTIBLE CRUST. — There is 

no difference between the constituents of 
bread crust and those of the inner part of 
the loaf. But the Lancet points out that 
the crust contains much less moisture, and so 
is richer in solid constituents. There is also 
an increased amount of soluble carbohydrates 
in the crust, owing to the action of intense 





heat upon the outside of the loaf during baking, 
and its flavor is more stimulating to the flow 
of the digestive juices. Crust and stale bread | 
are more digestible than the soft interior of a 
loaf of new bread, because the salivary juices | 
act readily upon the drier breads. Soft new | 
bread is resistant to the salivary attack, and 
seldom receives the necessary treatment in the 
mouth. Persons who prefer the crust will be | 
glad to know that in this case the more pala- 
table food is also the more digestible. 


& 


OTOR STREET-CARS.—Electric trolley- 

cars are to be replaced by ‘‘petrol tram- 
cars’? on the short line between Morecambe | 
and Heysham, in the northwest of England. | 
One car is already in successful use, and 
two other cars have been ordered for the line. | 
Each car carries 37 passengers, and is driven | 
by a 55 horse-power, four-cylinder gasoline | 
motor. The cost of the running and main- 
tenance of the ‘‘ petrol tram-car’’ will be 
studied with interest by street railway man- 
agers. Many believe that the car will be) 
a serious competitor of the trolley system, | 
since it requires no heavy expenditures for | 
overhead or underground equipment or for | 
generating-stations. 





& 

USEFUL OIL. — Few industries have 

grown so rapidly as the manufacture of 
cottonseed-oil. In 1867 there were only four 
cottonseed-oil mills in the United States, in 1902 
there were 618, and in 1910 the value of the oil 
and the by-products of it was estimated to be 
$125,000,000. The increased consumption of 
cottonseed-oil is due largely to the great variety 
of the new uses found for it. It enters into the 
manufacture of lard compounds, butterine and 
other substitutes for butter; is used in packing 
and preserving fish, in making salad oils, and 
in the manufacture of so-called ‘‘olive-oil.’’ 
The crude oil is used in medicine, in the prep- 
aration of cosmetics, liniments and emulsions; | 





as an illuminating oil in miners’ lamps; for f 


rough painting and for tempering edged tools; | 


and as soap stock, in which field of usefulness, | | 
after treatment with certain alkalis, it yields | 


soap, washing-powder and glycerin. 


oo $ & 


CURRENT: EVENTS| 


MISSISSIPPI FLOODS.—The season of 

high water in the Mississippi valley, 
which began the last week in March or a little 
earlier, was marked by the most disastrous 
fc ods known for many years. Congress appro- 
priated $350,000 for strengthening the levees on 
the lower river, but in spite of all that could 
be done, the water poured over the banks and | 


| 
| 


covered 2,000 square miles of the surrounding 
country. ‘Thirty persons are said to have been 
drowned, 30,000 were driven from their homes, 
and property worth at least $10,000,000 was 
destroyed. e 


RIVING OUT ANARCHISTS. —Nearly 
100 Industrial Workers of the World, all of 
whom admitted that they were anarchists, were 
met in the outskirts of San Diego, California, 
by 45 deputy constables, on April 4th, and 
ordered to kiss the flag and leave the county. 
They had intended to enroll members of their 
revolutionary society among the working people 
of the city. ® 





HE PATENT LAW. —The Supreme Court, | 

on April 8th, denied the petition for a | 
rehearing on the mimeograph patent case. | 
The government had joined with the defeated | 
parties in asking for a second hearing. The 
court had held that the owner of the patent on 
the copying-machine might forbid the pur- 
chaser of the machine to buy any ink or sup- 
plies save from the patentee, and thus could 
create a form of monopoly in unpatented arti- 
cles. The Chief Justice denounced the deci- 
sion when it was made, and said that Congress | 
should be asked to change the law so that the | 
conditions might be improved. 


& 


AGDALENA BAY.—On April 2d the 
Senate passed a resolution calling on the 
President for all facts in his possession bearing 
on the reported acquisition by Japan, or by 
Japanese interests, of a strip of land on Mag- 
dalena Bay, in Lower California. It has been 
rumored for a long time that Japan is seeking 
= a naval station on the west 
coast of Mexico. Marquis | 
Saionji, the Japanese) 
premier, explained, on 
April 5th, that there was 
no truth in the report that 
Japan had arranged with 
Mexico for a large Japa- 
nese settlement on Magda- 
lena Bay; but that the 
Mexican agent of the Ori- 
ental Steamship Company 
had acquired fishing rights 
on the western coast of Mexico, from the ter- 
ritory of Tepic to the state of Oaxaca, and had 
transferred the rights to the Oriental Whaling 
Company of Japan. The whaling company 
made a contract with Mexico, on October 17, 
1911, for developing the fisheries for 10 years. 
This contract, says the premier, ‘‘has no politi- 
cal significance whatever.’? The Mexican for- 


—— = 





MARQUIS SAIONJI 


eign minister has also denied that Japan has | 3 


acquired any territory, and has said that no | 
power ‘‘can get a foot of Mexican soil except 
by fighting for it.’’ 

& 


ME NEWELL SANDERS of Chattanooga 
was appointed by the Governor of Ten- | 
nessee, on April 8th, to succeed the late Robert | 
L. Taylor, Democrat, as United States Sena- | 
tor. Mr. Sanders is chairman of the Republican | 
state executive committee, and is a manufac- 
turer of plows. He was born in Indiana in | 





| 1850, and has lived in Tennessee since 1878. | 
| 


& 
HE BRITISH COAL STRIKE was form- | 


ally ended when the executive committee | ™ 


THEY COST SO LITTLE, DO 8O 
MUCH FOR SKIN AND HAIR 
Those who suffer from pimples, blackheads and 
other disfiguring facial eruptions; red, rough hands, 
itching, burning palms and shapeless nails; dry, thin 
and falling hair, with itching, scaly scalps—all should 
make trial at once of Cuticura soap and Cuticura oint- 


ment. No other emollients cost so little and do so | 


much. No others so pure,so sweet,so speedily effective, 
not only for these minor afflictions of the skin, scalp 
and hair, but for torturing, disfiguring eczemas, rashes, 


irritations, scalings and crustings, from infancy to age. | 


Sold wherever civilization has penetrated. Liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post- 
free. Address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 








THANKSGIVING PSALM 
A RHYTHMICAL AND GRATEFUL CHANT. 


A teacher in a Terre Haute public school joins 
in the chorus: 

“Teaching is a business which requires a great 
deal of brain and nerve force. Unless this force 


is renewed as fast as expended the teacher is | 
| exhausted before the close of the year. Many | 


resort to stimulating tonics for relief. 

“For 3 years I struggled against almost com- 
plete exhaustion, getting what relief I could from 
doctors’ tonics. Then in the spring of 1903 I had 
an attack of la grippe and malaria which left me 
too weak to continue my work. Medicine failed 


| to give me any relief, a change of climate failed. 


I thought I should never be able to go back in 
school again. 

“I ate enough food, (the ordinary meals—white 
bread, vegetables, etc.) but was hungry after 
meals, 

“I happened at this time to read an article giving 
the experience of another teacher who had been 
helped by Grape-Nuts food. I decided to try 
Grape-Nuts and cream, as an experiment. It was 
a delightful experience, and continues so after a 
year and a half of constant use. 

“First, I noticed that I was not hungry after 
meals. 

“In a few days that tired feeling left me, and I 
felt fresh and bright, instead of dull and sleepy. 

“In three months, more than my usual strength 
returned, and I had gained 15 pounds in weight. 

“TI finished the year’s work without any kind of 
tonics—was not absent from duty even half a day. 

“Am still in the best of health, with all who 
know me wondering at the improvement. 

“TI tell them all, ‘Try Grape-Nuts!’” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. “‘There’s 
a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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| Write for This 
Free Book — Shows 
20 Beautiful Modern 


Rooms— 


tells how you can 
get the very latest 
effects on your walls. 

Contains a sample 
of the Color Plans our 
artists will furnish 
you, FREE for any 
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The Beautiful Wall Tint 
comes in 16 exquisite tints. More ar- 
tistic than wall paper or paint at a frac- 
tion of the cost. Kalsomine colors are 
harsh and common beside the soft-hued 
water color tints of Alabastine. Abso- 
lutely sanitary — easiest and quickest to 
use, goes furthest and will 
not chip, peel, or rub off. 
Doesn't need an expert to put ‘Alabactine 
on. Easy directions in every FT ke Sanitary Wall Costing 


package. Full 5lb.Pkg.,white, a Z 
50c.; regular tints, 55c. VA " I B 
B Z 
Alabastine Company Seay 
660 Grandville Rd. ,Grand Rapids, Mich. H 
New York City, Desk 60, 105 Water St. 
DON’T FAIL TO WRITE 
FOR THE FREE BOOK 











of the Miners’ Federation decided, on April | (~ - 


4th, that although a majority of the miners | © 


voted against returning to work, they lacked 
the necessary two-thirds to make the vote! 
effective. The men went back to the mines | 
after the Easter holidays. 

& 


LOMBIA’S NEW MINISTER. — Mr. 
Julio Betancourt has been appointed min- 
ister to the United States from Colombia. He | 
succeeds Gen. Pedro Nel Ospina, who was | 
recalled after he wrote to the State Department | 
that he thought a visit by Secretary Knox to 
Colombia would be inopportune. | 
a | 
| 
HE FRENCH IN MOROCCO.—It was | 
announced in Paris on March 3ist that the 
sultan had signed a treaty consenting to a 
French protectorate in Morocco. 
& 


poner. A. LAWRENCE ROTCH, one of 
the most distinguished and successful stu- | 
dents of the upper air, died on April 7th, aged 51 
years. He established the Blue Hill Observa- | 
— = tory near Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1885, and from | 
it madé the first known | 
systematic use of kites for 
recording meteorological | 
data. In1901 he obtained 
the first high observations | 
of the air above the At-| 
lantic Ocean with kites, 
and in 1904 the first obser- | 
vations five to 10 miles 
above the American con- 
tinent with balloons that | 


| 
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PROFESSOR ROTCH 


PIETY years ago the Pony 
Express became the most 
efficient messenger service 
ever known. 


Pony riders carried mes- 
sages from Missouri to Cali- 
fornia, nearly two thousand 
miles across mountains and 
deserts, through blizzards and 
sand storms, constantly in 
danger of attack by hostile 
Indians. 


Fresh horses were supplied 
at short intervals, and the 
messages, relayed from rider 
to rider, were delivered in the 
record-breaking time of seven 
and one-half days. 


Railroad and telegraph took 
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The Pony Express 


A Pioneer. of the Bell System 


the place of the Pony Express, 
carrying messages across this 
western territory. Today the 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System have done more, for 
they have bound together 
ranch and mine and camp 
and village. 


This network of telephone 
lines, following the trails of the 
Indians, connects with the 
telegraph to carry messages 
throughout the world. 


By means of Universal Bell 
Service the most remote settler 
is no longer isolated, but has 
become a constantly informed 
citizen of the American Com- 
monwealth. 


carried self-registering instruments. Since) AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED. COMPANIES 


Franklin brought lightning from the clouds 
with a kite-string, no man has done more to | 
increase the knowledge of conditions in the | 
upper air than Professor Rotch. | 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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amous Dish 
<2 by Priscilla Leonard 


FOR HUMBLE PIE: 

Self-Will, six ounces, take 
And add a heaping spoonful of Mistake, 
A pinch of Falsehood (white or black or 


gray 
’Tis all the same), three ounces of Delay, 
An ounce apiece of Carelessness and 
Haste, 
And season them with Vanity to taste. 


He that makes this Pie must eat it, too, 
And this is just what no one wants to do, 
Yet all must do it—for a Humble Pie 

Is the one dish all eat before they die. 





* 
HETTY BAKER’S REVELATION. 


IKE many young 
[" women, Hetty 
Baker had no per- 
sonal conviction of God 
and no clear experience 
of His presence or 
purposes. She was 
deeply troubled in her 
thoughtful moments by 
her lack of real relig- 
ion. To her the world 
was a disordered place, 
that contained neither 
promise nor method. 
This sense of aimlessness in everything made 
her very unhappy. But at length she had an 
experience that she calls ‘‘her revelation.’’ 
It is a very huthble little revelation, but she 
would like to have it told. 

Her home in the city was not far from the 
college of which she was a graduate. She was 
asked by the president to undertake a small 
service that would require her presence in the 
library every morning at exactly nine o’clock. 
To reach her destination in time, she would 
have to rise at a certain hour, breakfast 
promptly, and allow herself forty-five minutes 
for her trip in the street-cars. She got out her 
alarm-clock, and began to live ‘‘by schedule. ’’ 

She began at once to notice that she was 
constantly meeting familiar objects and faces. 
Leaving the house each morning at eight 
o’clock, she always met, half a block from her 
door, a tall, grave gentleman with his coat- 
collar turned up. As she waited on the curb, 
she always saw the same car come swinging 
round the corner. In the car she always found 
the same sweet-faced little school-teacher, the 
same group of shop-girls, the same burly negro 
with his dinner-pail. 

At first she thought that it was all chance. 
Then the truth came to her, and she reflected 
that it was by giving order and regularity to 
her own life that she had been enabled to dis- 
cover the underlying order and regularity in 
the apparently confused life about her. 

Being a thoughtful girl, she pondered over 
her experience. Perhaps she might be enabled 
in a similar way to discern the divine love 
and the divine purpose in the world. By 
ordering herself, she had discovered order; 
perhaps by loving she might discover love. 

She cultivated the feeling of love and helpful- 
ness and friendliness in her own heart toward 
all whom she met. The revelation held true. 
For behold, at once she found love and help- 
fulness and friendliness in all manner of people, 
shining out in the unlikeliest times and places! 
She trained herself to worship and to pray, 
and at once the life about her became full of 
worship and of prayer. 

All the time God had been speaking to her 
deaf ears and showing Himself to her blind 
eyes. But as soon as her own heart awoke, 
the divine voices about her spoke to the divine 
soul within her, and she found herself sur- 
rounded by the life and love and purpose of 
an ever-present God. 
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NEIGHBORS’ EXCHANGE. 


 ppinen: Mrs. Bateman 
stood at Field & 
Jennings’s bargain- 
counter, hunting for 
cream-colored artificial 
roses. She was pressing 
her lips tight together 
and frowning, because 
she felt that if she did 
not do so, she should cry. 
She hated every step in 














the buying of the cheap 
materials, the selecting 
of the unbecoming 
shapes,—all the becoming shapes are made to 
order,—the dreary trying to put the things together 
so as to look a little like the hats she saw in the 
shop-windows. Inher unending struggle to make 
ends meet satisfactorily, she was never defeated 
quite so often as when millinery was the enemy. 
She chose her roses at last—cheap little things, 
no more like the lovely, delicately tinted blossoms 
in the cases than crockery is like china. The frame 
she had to pfirehase at a little shop that did not 
deliver goods; Mrs. Bateman carried the awkward 
bundle in her hand. On reaching home she poured 
out her materials on the bed and set to work; 
long experience had taught her that to postpone 
the task only increased the hopeless torture of it. 








When the door-bell rang, she was still puzzling 
over her problem. Hastily tossing aside her sew- 
ing-apron, she went to the door. There stood Mrs. 
Norris—in a pretty summer silk and a lovely hat. 
Mrs. Norris’s hats always were lovely. Mrs. 
Bateman felt a throb of mingled envy and despair 
go through her as she noticed its “‘style.” 

Her caller leaned forward impulsively. “Mrs. 
Bateman,” she said, “‘you’re not feeling well. I 
ought not to stop.” 

Mrs. Bateman tried to smile, gasped out a word 
of protest, and then—broke down and sobbed. 

“Don’t mind me!” she begged. ‘It’s just—hats! 
They always affect me so!” 

“Hats!” her caller echoed, and then, in sudden 
enlightenment, she exclaimed, ““You mean you are 
trying to trim one?” 

Dashing away her tears, Mrs. Bateman nodded. 
‘My fingers are such sticks!” she explained. 

Mrs. Norris was pulling off her gloves. “Let me 
help you!” she cried. “Please! I love to do it!” 

Mrs. Bateman’s face flushed painfully. “But my 
things are so hopeless,” she said. “And besides, 
I can’t ever do anything for you! Oh, I couldn’t!” 

“But it’s the game I love—the harder the prob- 
lem, the greater the fun! And as for the other 
part of it—surely there’s somebody you help some- 
times, isn’t there?” 

“Not to count,” Mrs. Bateman answered. “I 
only run in and make a cake for Mrs. Cross once 
in a while.” 

“T knew it!” Mrs. Norris cried. “Don’t you see 
that it’s just a big Woman’s Exchange among 
neighbors, and that I am only begging for my share 
of the fun? I so seldom get a chance. Don’t be 
unfair, my dear.” 

«“‘Why —” Mrs. Bateman faltered. Then turning 
suddenly, she ran up-stairs for the hat. 


*® © 


LOST IN AN ARCTIC BLIZZARD. 


HE four hundred lives that have been lost in 
polar expeditions mark the danger of travel 
and even of existence in the arctic. Even 

when the explorer takes the greatest precautions, 
he may find himself suddenly confronted with 
unexpected peril. In “A Tenderfoot with Peary” 
Mr. George Borup relates an experience that viv- 
idly illustrates this possibility. 


Early in the morning we set off with the dog- 
sledges to get some hares that we had shot and 
eached six miles from the main igloo. Old Panik- 

ah looked at the sky and said it would pw od 

low before we returned. On reaching the cache 
we noticed that the wind was gradually rising, and 
as soon as the sledges were loaded, we simply tore 
holes in the air in a wild attempt to reach the igloo 
before the fury of the storm should burst. 

The sky became more and more overcast, the 
wind increased in violence, and sent the snow 
scudding by in a mad, blinding drift. It got so 
bad we couldn’t see ten yards ahead, yet still we 
pushed forward, tacking wildly about across the 
plain in a — attempt to find our camp. 

Finally, after a eouple of hours, Ooblooyah 
turned to me and said it was no use; that neither 
he nor Panikpah knew where we were. Ofcourse 
I didn’t. We were lost in the ice-plain, with the 
wind blowing a gale. This wouldn’t have been so 
bad the men not left their snow-knives at the 
igloo. They stamped out a few blocks of snow 
with their feet, stood them up on their sledge, lay 
down behind this rude shelter, let the snow cover 
them, and were soon aaeee. 

I tried the same thing, but gave it up because 
my feet were so bitterly cold that I was afraid 
they’d freeze. I dug the snow out from under a 
sledge, and stayed there for a while, till I found I 
was being drifted in, and after some trouble man- 
aged to wriggle and squirm out. In so doing m 
kooletah got out of place, and my bare stomac 
came in contact with the iron runner of the sledge. 
Oh, how cold it felt! 

hen I got up and did a war-dance to keep warm. 
Panikpah crawled out of his snow-hole, and we 
marched back and forth between the sledges. 

After twelve hours, during which I kept from 
freezing by practising calisthenics and lying down 
behind the sledge, beating my feet together, with 
my face buried in a frozen hare, I decided I'd 
have to have adecent igloo or freeze. Ooblooyah’s 
blocks had blown down, and I yelled to him, ‘‘Get 
up and build an igloo!” 

He woke Panikpah, and we stamped out blocks 
of snow four feet by two, and by putting up a 
double row blocked the cracks. Then my snow- 
shoes and rifle served as struts to hold up blocks 
of snow for a roof—a poor shelter, but better than 
none. I sat on a snow-block, and by keeping up a 
constant stamp! stamp! stamp! kept my feet 
warm. At times I’d even doze a bit. 

Luckily, after several hours, the wind eased up 
= so that we could see our way. We lost no 
time in digging the sledges out of the snow, and 
got under way with the utmost speed. It didn’t 

e€ us jong to get to camp, for we found the main 
igloo only eight hundred yards away! 


* © 


DEEP WATERS. 


T is not easy to realize that there are chasms in 
the sea as deep as the Himalayas are high. In 
the Caribbean Sea south of Cuba is a depression 

a hundred and fifty miles in length that has a depth 
of more than twelve thousand feet. Still farther 
south is a smaller cleft, more than twenty thou- 
sand feet deep. These lower waters are inhabited 
by strange fishes that never come to the surface. 
What must be some of the conditions of their life 
is conjectured by Mr. P. L. Lowe in “A Naturalist 
on Desert Islands.” 

The creatures of these nethermost depths brood 
forever in the appalling silence of uttermost night; 
preying one upon another in constant carnivorous 
strife; living under a pressure that is almost 
inconceivable, and in a temperature so low that it 
qqcuanty seems to defy the possibility of organic 

e 


the familiar process — | if 


Every hour of their life, every day, every year, 
is passed in the same stagnation of hideous change- 
lessness, under circumstances of almost absolute 
uniformity. For them there is no night; there 
are no seasons; there is no sun, no moon. There 
are no changes from warmth to cold, or from cold 
to warmth. e cannot even conceive that there 
is anything in the nature of sound. There is abso- 
lutely nothing to mark the flight of time. 

Perhaps it is not strictly correct to speak of 
absolute darkness, since many deep-sea fish are 
phosphorescent, and are provided with the most 
wonderful luminous contrivances, by which they 
are enabled to project rays of a feeble light in 
front of them, for the purpose of groping their 
way about or capturing prey. But this light cannot 
have much carrying power, beyond the immediate 
vicinity of the fish itself. 

The great cold of the bottom water of the ocean 
is best brought home to those who have examined 
the contents of a haul of the trawl. The bottom 
ooze is intensely cold; and it isa strange sensation, 
while your back is broiling beneath a tropical sun, 








to have your hand nearly frozen from the stiff cold 
mud or ooze that you are compelled to handle 
while assorting the contents of the trawl. 

The pressure at a depth of eight thousand six 
hundred and thirty-four feet_amounts to nearly 
two tons to the square inch. We ourselves, livin 
at ordin levels, are subjected to a constan 
pressure of nearly fifteen pounds on ag | square 
nch of our bodies. We can calculate, but only 
feebly conceive, what the pressure must be at the 
bottom of those Caribbean abysses. 

Take again the question of light. Pnetegrephic 

lates, let down neath the surface of Lake 
yeneva, showed that at a depth of five hundred 
and ten feet the effect on the plates was no more 
than that which would be produced on a dark, 
moonless night. Similar results in the Mediterra- 
nean, whose waters are unus' clear, were 
reached at a depth of twelve hundred feet; so that 
we may conclude that in general, at any depth 
below this a profound darkness exists. This com- 
plete absence of sunlight at once puts out of 
account the possibility of plant life. And this all- 








important factor in the economy of all animal life, 
human or otherwise, at once raises the question, 
How do deep-sea animals ultimately live? 








HAVE builded a bridge for ye over the rancor- 
ous ocean, - 
And the piers of it rest where no eyes but God’s 
own can perceive. 
I have sent a swift messenger over that bridge on 
your service, 
I have wrought ye a miracle dazzling and hard 


to receive. 
And the gift I have given, the service my genii 
shall render, 
How will ye use it? Shall all of Love’s rescuing 
kindness 
Run through your messages ever, its exquisite 
power 
Healing the peoples of Hate and Hate’s terrible 
blindness? 
Oh, if ye must burn in your wrath, if the lust of 
the killing 
Cannot quite die in ye, then let the rolling waves 
slowly 
Carry your spite. But stain not the vast of the 
ether! 


Keep it inviolate, use it in Love’s service wholly. 


Thus, while the green tides below it are coiling 
and hissing 
Over the skeleton crews reaching upward thin 
fingers, ; 
While in the teeth of wild storms, near the jagged 
reefs ominous, 
The laboring ship in her agony heavily lingers, 


Love, near His heavens, shall leap with a generous 
impulse— 
Crying, ‘“‘A common Humanity bids us be one!” 
And Hate making port with her sullen sails salt- 
stained and tattered 
Shall find all the weight of her malice by Love’s 
voice undone! 


BURYING A WATER-SUPPLY. 


OST rodents are provident creatures, and 

M store a supply of food for winter use. 

According to Major Stanton, a former gov- 

ernor of Khartum, the Egyptian jerboa, which is a 

cousin of our jumping-mouse, is quite as thrifty as 

the rest of its race. But it is singular in this, that 
it stores up, not food, but water. 


The jerboa is found most generally in arid 
regions, in which the dry season lasts six months, 
during which time not even 
a drop of dew falls. In 
these places, however, 
there ws, just at the 
close of the rainy season, a 
bitter but extremely juicy 
melon. ‘i 

As soon as it is ripe, the 
jerboa gnaws through its 
stem, di away the earth 
beneath it, and lets it dro 
into the hole thus formed. 
The wind soon covers it 
with sand, which not only 
conceals it, but also pro- 
tects it from the heat. 
the coming of the drought, 
the jerboa seeks out one after another of these 
natural water-barrels, and slakes its thirst at them 
until the rainy season sets in once more. As the 

erboa lays = a supply of from forty to fifty melons, 
— is no danger of its store of water running 
sho’ 
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A FAIR EXCHANGE. 


EB Wilson’s store had stood for twenty-five 
J years on the Ward Creek road, twelve miles 

east of Rossville, the county seat. It was more 
convenient to drop in at Jeb’s than to drive into 
Rossville, and since he always kept a fresh and 
well-assorted, although small, stock of groceries 
and dry-goods, he did a thriving if modest busi- 
ness. He also bought farm produce, and thus 
turned not a few extra dollars into his till. He was 
an old-fashioned country storekeeper—shrewd in 
his simple fashion, and the soul of honesty. 


One morning a man who was a stranger to Jeb 
drew up in front of the store with a load of wool. 
There were five sacks in all. Four were big wool- 
bags, filled almost to bursting. The fifth was 
smaller, and was e of two grain-sacks sewed 
together. Stepping out, Jeb asked the stranger if 
he wanted to sell his wool. The other, a tal 
bearded man with a shifty eye, replied by asking 
what he was paying. Z 

“Well,” — ed Jeb, “that depends. Good, 
clean Shrops ire, or Cottswold and Shropshire 
mixed, is worth nineteen cents.” 

The man pounded one of the sacks with his fist. 
“That’s what I’ve got. You know Lem Shields’s 
wool. That’s what this is. I’ve bought his place. 
My name’s Moore.” 

‘All right, Mr. Moore. If you’ll let it go at nine- 
teen cents, I’ll put the wool on the scale and write 
you out a check.” 

“Very well. The wool’s yours.” 

Jeb called his man of all work, and together —_ 
unloaded the wool and weighed it. Jeb figurec 
what the wool was worth, and wrote Moore a check 
for the amount. The latter folded it, put it in his 
pocket without a word, and drove off. 

Jeb made all his own shipments in full sacks, 





and used to empty the wool out of any small sacks 
that came in. Accordingly, he ripped open the 
small sack that Moore hat just sold him. The 
wool was wadded in so tight 
the sack vigorously to loosen it. As he did so,a 
rock as big as a small _—_ leaped out and 
rolled across the warehouse floor. 

For a moment an an light blazed in Jeb’s 
honest eyes. He had bought wool from the farmers 
or a quarter of a century, and this was the first 
time that any one had taken advantage of his con- 
fidence. But the next moment he was smiling. 
Picking up the rock, he put it on the scale and 
weighed it. Then he rolled it into a corner and 
went back to the store. 

Three weeks later Moore in drew up his big 
dapple-gray horses in front of Jeb Wilson’s store. 
Jeb went out to meet him with the utmost good 
nature. “Howdy, Mr. Moore!” he said, hea‘ 1; 


Jeb, they were speedily set at rest. “Pretty tol- 


“Twelve-fifty, cash,” Jeb answered. 

“All right. t a sack in the wagon. Here’s 
your par 
Jeb disappeared into the store, and came out a 
few minutes later with the sack of coffee on his 
shoulder. ‘“You’ll find this coffee extra good,” he 
remarked, as he lifted the sack into the wagon. 
“Much obliged.” 

Three hours later Mrs. Moore called her husband 
into the kitchen. She had just emptied the new 
sack of ¢offee. “Look!” she said, pointing to a 
large, round rock that had rolled out of the sack, 
and now stood conspicuously on the clean oilcloth 
of the kitchen table. Moore reddened guiltily, and 
8 


said nothing. Pasted on the rock was this re- 
ceipted bill: 
H. B. Moore to J. Wilson, Dr. 
To 88 8-5 lbs. coffee at.2 . . $9.65 
To 1 first-class rock (15 Ibs.) at .19 . . 2.85 
We m6 e <4 64's & ele $12.50 


“Now, sir,” demanded Mrs. Moore, in a tone of 
asperity, “J want an explanation!” And no 
doubt she got it! 


*® 


A DISTINGUISHED GUEST. 


OUDON, the famous French sculptor, ren- 
H dered great service to the fine arts, not only 

through the masterpieces he left behind him, 
but also by perfecting the casting of statues in 
bronze. This art, fallen into disuse since the 
Renaissance, he revived. When he reached his 
seventy-third year, write Mr. C. H. Hart and Mr. 
Edward Biddle in their life of the artist, Houdon 
withdrew from active work. Asa means of agree- 
able relaxation, he began also to frequent the 
performances at the Comédie Frangais. 


It so happened that in consequence of certain 
alterations, the building had to be closed for a 
considerable period. On the day of its reopening, 
Houdon came as usual, but a new ticket-taker had 
been engaged since his last visit. 

a eee, your ticket, please!” this official 
cried. 
“TI don’t need any,” and the venerable figure 
continued to advance. 

“But, monsieur, no one enters without a ticket.”’ 
“T have my entrée, sir,’ replied Houdon, growing 


warm. 

“But how do you call yourself?” 

“How do I call myself! How do I call myself!’” 
Then pointing to the statue in the peristyle, which 
he himself made, “I’m the father of Voltaire!’” 
he cried, and he passed in triumphantly. The 
amusing part of it is that the next evening, as 
Houdon passed in, the ticket-taker turned to his 
assistant and instructed him to inscribe on the 
register of entries for the evening, ‘““M. Voltaire, 
le pere.” It is easy to i ne the hilarious re- 
ception of this at the Comédie, and for some time 
after the old sculptor was referred to by this name 
exclusively. 





* ® 


THE BOOKWORM’S MEAL. 


R. Higley was a book-lover; when he was 
M deeply interested in reading, he would 
ignore meal-hours entirely, and take a 
standing luncheon whenever it occurred to him to 
do so. 


Mrs. Higley was of a very domestic turn of mind. 
“Doing up” starched clothes was her chief delight, 
and starch as she made it was a most artistic 
composition. 

One day she made some boiled starch, and turn- 
ing it into a yellow bowl, put it in the pantry 

ndow to cool. Household duties took her u 
stairs for an hour or so, and when’ she came bac 
for the starch, she found only an empty yellow 
bowl with a spoon in it. 

She went into the sitting-room. Her husband 
was busily reading. She thought best to use a 
little diplomacy in discovering what had become 
of her starch. “How did you like that pudding in 
the yellow bowl?” she asked —-, 

Then Mr. ae, unwittingly convicted himself. 
“It was a oe ty mean pudding,” he said, ‘‘but 
I managed to eat it!” 


> © 


PRECISION IN LANGUAGE. 


MAN who is constantly traveling over the 
same railroad has become well acquainted 
with the porters of the sleeping-cars. 


My oppeumt trip he hailed his porter exuberantly, 


and said: 
“Hello, Matthew! I have some gpoa news for 
you. We’ve had a birth in our family since I saw 
you—twins.” 

Matthew poanet. “Well, sah,” he said, “I 
— call dat no birth, sah. Dat am a section, 
sah.’ 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Hail, bin, an—Hannibal. 11. Vine, ice, 
vivid, vice, I—Veni, vidi, vici. 111. Sip. ear, if, 
coin, a, us—Scipio Africanus. rv. Idea, hide, 
arch, , dime,’ farm, soar, “Cid’—Ides of 
March. v. Alike, swim, ap. lash, all, kiss, an— 
“A small leak wili sink a s p.” 

2. 1. Light. 11. Blotter. 111. The human body. 
Nails, arms, lash, Pre Sate) pans, palate, drums, 
palms, trunk, chest, blades, tongue, (eye) balls, iris, 
(2) gums, roots (to teeth), hart (heart) and calves, 
hares (hairs), soles. 

3. “Out of sight out of mind.” 


4.1. PINK Il. HAND Ill, MAIL 
IRON ALOE ANNO 
NONO NONE INTO 
KNOW DEEP LOOK 


5. Spin, sin; bound, bond; beat, bat; plant, 
pant. 

6. Rheumatism; creosote ; heroine ; strychnine ; 
alleviate ; creature. 

7. 1. Hum, drum—humdrum. wu. Plum, age— 
plumage. 

8. Bather, breath ; porter, report ; caress, scares ; 
depart, parted; March, charm. 

9. Caract: , Boadicea, Vespasian, Agricola, 
Nerva, Augustus. 
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HOW SLEEP WAS MADE. 


By Miriam Clark Potter. 


A whisper, a shadow, a lullaby, 

A glint of gold from the evening sky, 

The wind that blows 

Where the poppy grows 

And the drowsy song that the river knows, 

A gay-winged fairy gathered up 

And locked away in a lily cup. 

When evening came, and the moon was 
bright, 

And the forest dreamed in a glory white, 

The fairy flew 

Where the lily grew, 

And opened it wide, as she’d planned to do; 

One moment she poised, on airy wing, 

And then in a rapture began to sing: 

“Oh, wonderful sight in the lily cup! 

How glad I am that I gathered up 

A whisper, a shadow, a lullaby, 

A glint of gold from the evening sky, 

The wind that blows 

Where the poppy grows 

And the drowsy song that the river knows, 

For my prisoners, down in the whiteness 
deep, 

Have made, ah, wonder! the thing called 
sleep.” 

— Se 


WHAT BETSY FOUND. 


By Mary Ellerton. 


ba EACHER, teacher, teacher !’’ 
j 3 Much astonished by the shrill ery, 
Betsy dropped her chalk upon the floor, 
and nearly upset the little blackboard. Looking 
over the tops of the huge spectacle frames, — 
her make - believe glasses, which she always 
wore when playing school,—Betsy eyed the 
row of dolls. 

‘*Teacher, teacher, teacher !’’ 

The shrill cry came floating through the 
window. It could not have been the dolls; 
not one had moved. She flew across the room, 

and into the study beyond. 

‘“‘Uncdle Harry,’’ she cried, ‘‘some one is 
calling ‘teacher’! Don’t you hear him?’’ 

Uncle Harry laid down his pen and listened. 

‘*Teacher, teacher, teacher!’’ came the cry 
again. 

‘*Ha!’’ exclaimed Uncle Harry. ‘‘I think I 
know who that is. Come, Betsyette, and we’ll 
find him.’’ 

Out of the house and across the lawn they 
went, and Betsy had to run fast to keep up 
with Uncle Harry’s long strides. 

In the wood beyond the brook they paused, 
somewhat out of breath. ‘‘I don’t see any- 
thing,’’ said Betsy, disappointedly. 

Uncle said nothing, but peered about among 
the trees in the oddest way. With Betsy’s 
hand held fast, he led the way up the path and 
deeper into the wood. 

Presently he sat down by a huge tree trunk 
and drew Betsy into his lap—and all without 
saying a word. 

‘‘Why, Uncle Harry!’’ began Betsy. But 
her uncle’s hand was upon her lips. With his 
other hand he pointed. Betsy turned, and 
there, upon a branch not far away, she saw a 
pretty little bird. His back was olive-green, 
his breast was speckled like a thrush, and his 
head was crowned with a dull orange cap, 
with a neat little black border. He walked 
sedately along the branch, ‘‘just like a little 
hen’? —as Betsy said afterward; then he 
paused, raised his head, and called, ‘‘ Teacher, 
teacher, teacher !’” 

‘‘Why, it wasn’t a voice, after all!’’ cried 
Betsy, forgetting to be quiet. There came a 
sudden whir of wings, and the bird was gone. 

Uncle Harry looked down into Betsy’s 
earnest face. ‘‘Well, Betsyette,’’ he said, 
rising, ‘*you’ve seen an oven-bird. ’’ 

An oven-bird!’’ exclaimed Betsy. 
‘What a funny name! I should call him 
a teacher-bird. ’’ 

Unele laughed. ‘‘If you could see his 
‘est, Betsy, you wouldn’t wonder that he 
s called an oven-bird.’’ 

**But does his nest look like an oven ?’’ 

‘It certainly does. You see, he builds 
't on the ground, and makes a nice cover 
‘or it, so that the eggs may not be seen. ’’ 

‘*I’d like to see his nest, Uncle Harry.’’ 

“And so should I, Betsy. I’ve looked 
or it many times, but I’ve never found it. 
‘f I could only see one, I’d tell all about 
‘ in the big book I’m writing. ’’ 

‘Oh, then we must find it!’? cried Betsy, 
imping up. ‘‘Come, Uncle Harry, we’ll 

0k all along the path.’’ 

They searched behind every stump and 
‘n every nook along the way, but they 
ound no nest. 

“I give it up!’’ said Uncle Harry, 
‘mally, mopping his face with his big 
uandkerchief. ‘That bird is too clever for 

me. I’m going to rest a bit.’? And sitting 
upon a stump, he took out his note-book 
and began to write. But Betsy, not so 
“asily discouraged, now stole softly away. 
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DRAWN BY SARAH K. SMITH 
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BROOK. 


By V. D. S. 


The brook is such a merry friend, 
It gives me pleasure without end! 
I hear the songs it seems to make 
In early morning when I wake. 

At night its voice is soft and deep. 


ee 


I hear it singing me to sleep. 

It runs across the meadow green, 
Just where it goes I’ve never seen. 

I think my boat sails miles each day, 
But still the brook leads far away! 





oS 


**T shouldn’t think that a little bird would 
be much smarter than a big five-year-old girl, ’’ 
she said to herself. 





‘I b’lieve he’s sitting somewhere behind a | 
tree just laughing at me,’’ she said, finally. 


‘‘And I must find that | ‘‘And I’ve dropped my flowers somewhere. 


nest for Uncle Harry’s book.’’ But the flowers | I’m going back to tell Uncle Harry.’’ 


along the path were so pretty that she stopped 
to pick them, and the nest was forgotten. 


A few steps up the path, and there were her | 
flowers; and beside them—she could hardly | 


A sudden flutter of wings in the path ahead | believe her eyes—was a little nest that looked 


attracted her attention. 

‘“‘Why, there is the little oven-bird!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘And his wing is broken!’’ With 
her face full of pity, she hurried toward him. 
But the little bird kept just out of her reach, 
although he seemed very lame. 

‘“‘Uncle Harry!’’ called Betsy. 
and help me!’’ 

But Uncle Harry did not seem to hear her. 

When Betsy turned to look for the little bird 
he was nowhere to be seen. 

Betsy stared, much astonished. How a little 
lame bird with a broken wing could get away 
so quickly she could not imagine. Betsy 
searched in her apron pocket for her ‘‘school 
glasses,’’ set them upon her nose in a deter- 
mined way, and looked about her very gravely. 


‘*Do come 


DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


Lambs always gambol in the spring 
And squirrels dart as if on wing 





| 





exactly like a tiny oven. She thought there | 
were eggs in the nest, but she could not see | 
them. 

‘*Q Uncle Harry!’ cried Betsy. ‘‘ I’ve | 
found it! Do come and see!’’ 

Uncle Harry reached her in a few big strides. 

‘*Hurrah for Betsy!’’ he cried. ‘‘It’s the 
oven-bird’s nest, sure enough !’’ And kneeling, 
he examined the nest carefully, while Betsy | 


bubbled over with her story of the oven-bird’s | 


queer movements. The nest was about seven 
inches in diameter, and was formed of dry 
grass, with a thick, rounded roof of the same 
material and an entrance on the side. Uncle 
Harry said that the eggs were creamy white, 
spotted with brown and lilac. 

‘*Clever little bird!’’ said Uncle Harry, 











And bunnies almost fly ; 


When leap year comes and spring comes, too, 








laughing. ‘‘He was trying to get you away 
from his nest, Betsy. He was only ‘making 
believe’ lame, you know.’’ 

‘*Well, I found his nest, anyway, didn’t 1?’’ 
said Betsy, dancing about on her toes. ‘And 
now you’ll tell all about it in your book, won’t 
you, Uncle Harry ?’’ 

‘*T certainly shall,’’ said her uncle. ‘‘And 
what would you say if I should put you in, 
too, Betsyette, glasses and all?’’ 

“Oh, that would be just spee-len-did!’’ 
cried Betsy, clapping her hands. 

‘“‘Then let’s take the first express - train 
home,’’ said Uncle Harry. ‘‘Up with you!’’ 
And Betsy rode home in triumph on his 
shoulder. 


— 
BOBBY’S CHANCE. 


By Stella C. Dysart. 


OBBY had been in school so long he had 
B almost forgotten how it feels to be such a 
stranger that you do not even dare to 
raise your hand when you know the answer to 
a question. He was reminded of that uncom- 
fortable feeling on the morning that a new 
pupil—a little girl—came into his room and 
took the seat just across the aisle. After reading 
the children a story, the teacher asked all who 
could retell it to raise their hands. The little 
girl only swung her feet and looked about in a 
scared way at the waving arms of the children. 
Bobby’s hand was up. He loved to tell 
stories. For that matter, Bobby would have 
loved to do anything that brought upon him the 
teacher’s bright eyes or her rewarding smile. 
He stretched up his hand as high as he could, 
so as to keep it from being hidden by the tall 
girls who sat in front of him. He even waved 
it about to attract attention. For a moment, 
when the teacher’s glance came his way, he 
thought he was to be the child selected. But 
no, another child just behind him was called 
upon, and Bobby, as he settled back to listen, 
could not help feeling just a little disappointed. 
‘*This story,’’ said the teacher, after it had 
been retold, ‘‘reminds me of ‘The Tale of 
Benjamin Bunny.’ We have just time this 
morning for another story. Is there any one 
here who knows ‘Benjamin Bunny’? Hands.’’ 
Again Bobby’s hand went up. He knew 
**Benjamin Bunny.’’ It had been his bedtime 
story more than a hundred times. He knew it 
almost by heart. And, O goody! There were 
only a few hands up in all the room! 

Bobby glanced swiftly about him, while he 
waved his hand, and all at once his eyes fell 
on the little girl across the aisle. Her fright- 
ened look was no longer on the waving arms 
about her; her feet no longer swung beneath 
her seat. Instead, she was eagerly watching 
the face of the teacher. One hand was raised, 
and fluttered timidly ; it was held as high as a 
pink spot in the cheek toward Bobby. 

‘*Bobby Holmes may tell us!’’ called the 
voice of the teacher, and Bobby nearly jumped. 
Of course he had been hoping to hear that. 
But you do not often realize such hopes in a 
roomful of pupils. Just for the moment 
Bobby’s mind was on the eager face and the 
timidly fluttering hand of the new pupil. 

Slowly he rose to his feet. The teacher’s 
expectant smile was upon him. He knew the 
story of ‘‘Benjamin Bunny’’ so well—he felt 
almost as if it were his story, and belonged to 
no one else! And he loved to tell stories! 

**T think,’’ Bobby said, trying to swallow 
the queer lump that came into his throat, 
‘*that this little girl knows it.’’ He looked 
across at her and sat down. And this time, 
when he settled back to listen, Bobby did 
not feel the least bit disappointed. 


=. 


© Poms 


There’s twice as much for them to do ; 
They must leap twice as high! 
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HEPATIC COLIC. 


N its widest sense, this term 

signifies any pain due either 
to the disease or the displace- 
ment of the liver, or to the in- 
flammation of that portion of the 
abdominal membrane that covers 
it. As generally understood, 
however, it means the pain 
caused by gall-stones. 

Gall-stones are concretions formed in the gall- 
bladder, mainly of cholesterin, one of the constit- 
uents of the bile. They vary in number from one 
to several hundred, and in size from particles like 
a grain of sand to masses like a golf-ball. As long 
as they remain in the gall-bladder and are neither 
very numerous nor very large, they seldom cause 
pain or any serious symptoms. It is when they 
are washed out of the gall-bladder through the 
ducts into the intestine that they produce hepatic 
colic. 

Although they occur in children, they are more 
common in persons over thirty years of age. 
Women have them more often than men. Persons 
subject to constipation and those who take little 
exercise frequently suffer from them. Vegeta- 
rians, it is said, have them more commonly than 
those who eat meat freely. 

An attack of colic may be preceded by a period 
of indigestion, together with a feeling of fulness in 
the right side and depression of spirits; but often 
there is no warning. The pain, whether preceded 
by other symptoms or not, is sudden and severe. 
It is felt either in the region of the liver or at 
the pit of the stomach, and thence radiates over 
the abdomen and up to the right shoulder-blade. 
Attacks may be short or long; when severe, they 
are usually ended by vomiting. 

There may be but one attack, but usually there 
are several. The attacks come on sometimes with- 
out any apparent cause, sometimes seemingly by 
reason of some unwonted exertion or unusually 
full meal. Between the attacks there is often a 
dull ache and sometimes a tender spot in the right 
side. Jaundice may be present, but that depends 
on where the gall-stone is lodged. 

The pain may be so severe as to cause collapse, 
or even death; in any case, the disease calls for 
immediate medical advice. The pain may be 
relieved by placing hot applications over the liver 
and by drinking very hot water, but more often 
anodynes are needed. 





LIONEL. 
“7NONGRATULATIONS, 


Blount, gaily. “I hear you have 
agrandson. Of course his name 
is Adonijah.” 

Mrs. Purvis’s pleased smile 
twisted suddenly at the corner. 

“Why, no, it isn’t,” she ad- 
mitted. “ Betty didn’t wholly 
like Adonijah, and I didn’t insist. They’ve named 
him Lionel.” 

“Lionel!” echoed Mrs. Blount. ‘Why, in your 
paper before the ‘Daughters’ you were so eloquent 
about old family names, and honoring our worthiest 
ancestors—and of course Adonijah Purvis is an 
ancestor to be proud of. I only wish I had him! 
So I thought the baby would surely be Adonijah. 
I suppose Lionel is purely a fancy choice?” 

“Not entirely,” said Mrs. Purvis. ‘Lionel is an 
old family name, too.” 

“Rather unusual for colonial times, wasn’t it?” 
asked Mrs. Blount. “Everybody had Biblical 
names then, I thought. Tell me about him.” 

Mrs. Purvis hesitated, groaned, laughed —and 
told. 

“T did want the child named Adonijah,” she 
admitted, “‘and they’d promised I might name him, 
too. But when I said Adonijah, Betty simply 
hooted. She didn’t argue at all; she’d just hold 
up the baby and say, ‘Now, Mother Purvis, look 
at him! Does he took like an Adonijah?’ Well, 
he didn’t—as if that proved anything. At last I 
gave up in despair, and told her to name him any- 
thing she pleased, if after looking over my paper 
and the family tree she wasn’t convinced herself 
that he ought to be called Adonijah. I didn’t 
think there was much chance, but I left her the 
documents. She read them, and found a Lionel; 
and after that nothing else would do. She said 
Lionel Purvis was too good a name to lose, no 
matter if—’ She paused tragically. 

“No matter if?” repeated Mrs. Blount, wonder- 
ing. 

“No matter,” concluded Mrs. Purvis, with the 
calm of despair, “‘if the original Lionel was tied to 





Mrs. Purvis,” said Mrs. | 





whipped for appearing in meeting ‘unseemly, bois- 
terous and bemired’ as the result of too much 
Jamaica rum. Elizabeth Blount, that man was 
the one black sheep in our respectable family, and 
Betty has named the baby for him!” 

“If only he’d been the Adonijah, and Adonijah 
the Lionel,” said Mrs. Blount, with twinkling eyes. 

“Yes, that’s what Betty said,” sighed Mrs. 
Purvis. 

“But nobody outside the family will know about 
it if you don’t tell them,” said Mrs. Blount in con- 
solation. 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Purvis, more resignedly, 
“Betty said that, too. She said we need only say 
that it was an old family name; and so itis. But 
my poor little Lionel ought to be Adonijah, and 
it’s an Outrage that he isn’t.” 


® © 


A DUEL OF WITS. 


N the diplomatic service, a man must always 

keep his wits keen and ready for use. A case 
in point is supplied by James Burrill Angell, in his 
“Reminiscences,” in this anecdote of his sojourn 
in Constantinople, as minister from the United 
States: 


The spies of the Sultan were everywhere. A Turk 
told me that the spy business was the most pros- 
perous ofall. I was assured that spies were sitting 
at the dinner-tables of the principal hotels, to over- 
hear the conversation of the guests. With one 
against whose visits I had been warned, I had an 
amusing interview. 

He was a handsome, dignified Arab, who had 
been in pageene long 2nough to talk English fairly 
well. He introduced himself to me by saying he 
had been Mayor of Jerusalem, and was now trying 
to procure from the government a concession for 
} construction of a system of water-works for 
that city. 

He regretted—20 he informed me—to find that 
the government was so corrupt that he had no 
hope of securing the concessions except by bribing 
a whole row of officials. It refreshed him to turn 
from those representatives of corrupt and _tyran- 
nical government and pay his ee to the rep- 
resemanive of a pure and honest democracy. 

Supposing his object to be to draw from me 
some remark dero ry to the Sultan, which he 
could report to my vantage, 1 remarked that 
a monary Fp oa bys ~y og a — 
a very e ng spectacle, and that even in repu 
lies, must be admitted that 
sometimes found in office. 

He seemed surprised, and proceeded to eulogize 
republican government. I continued my commen- 
dations of enlightened monarchies. 

The conversation ran on in this way for half an 
hour, when he bade me adieu—but, as I flattered 
myself, without any game for his bag. 


corrupt men were 
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WHICH WAS THE PRISONER? 


N the second battle for the possession of the 

Weldon Railroad, which was fought on August 
19, 1864, a certain Massachasetts regiment suddenly 
found the woods in its rear filled with Confederate 
troops. The wildest confusion ensued. Every 
man looked out for himself. Among them was a 
certain sergeant who started to the rear toward his 
batteries, the situation of which he determined 
from the line of fire. 


He had gone but a short distance when he met 
a Confederate soldier seeking safety in the oppo- 
site direction. Both, of course, were armed. 

“Halt!” commanded the sergeant. 

The Confederate came toa full stop, but promptly 
called upon the Yankee to surrender. 

“Not I!” returned the sergeant. 

“It’s no use to stand out,” said the other. ‘Our 
troops will soon be along in force, and you’ll be 
taken anyway.” Not being anxious to live on 
short rations at a Southern prison, the sergeant 
still refused to surrender. 

“T tell you what,” he said, at last, “we’ll settle 
it this way. We’ll both put our guns on the ground 
and lie down beside them. If the Confederates 
come first, ’ll surrender to you. But if Union 
troops come along first, you surrender to me.” 

“All right,” said the other. 

Both threw their = down and dropped beside 
them. The Union batteries were still playing on 
the woods, and the air was filled with bursting 
shells. The two men hugged the ground as close as 
they could. At last, after the firing began to flag 
a little, a squad of Federal soldiers came along. 

“You’ve got me, Yank!” the Confederate ad- 
mitted. And together the sergeant and his prisoner 
rushed to the rear, away from the thunder of the 
Union guns. 
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ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


IBBIE had been placed by her aunt in a situa- 

tion as maid of all work in a family of three. 
At the end of a week the aunt’“stepped along in” 
to see how Tibbie was getting on. 


“Do you like your work?” asked the aunt. 

“Tis fair,” said the laconic Tibbie. 

“And are they making you feel at home? 

*“Whiles they are, and whiles they aren’t.” 

“Now what do you be meaning by that?” asked 
the aunt, impatiently. 

“Aweel,” said Tibbie, “they have na’ asked me 


to gang t’ kirk wi’ them yet, but last night they’ 


went on wi’ a nd quarr’l they were having, all 
the three o’ them, wi’ me takking the dishes off o’ 
the table, jist as if I’d been one o’ the family.” 


® © 


HOW “LO” EXPLAINED IT. 


N the early days of the Klondike gold-fields, the 
‘miners lived almost wholly on canned goods 


| brought from the United States and Canada. To 


an old Indian who frequented the diggings, the 





cans were a constant surprise—the meat, vege- | 


tables and fish all amazed him. 


When the first phonograph was imported, how- 
ever, he had come to consider himself wise in the 
ways of the paleface. After listening gravely to 
a song by the machine, he said, with the assurance 
of one to whom everything is entirely clear, “He 
canned white man.” 


*® © 


A CONSIDERATE SON. 


—- father, whose son is an undergrad- 
uate at one of the larger colleges, has frequent 
occasion, according to Christian Work, to remon- 
strate with the boy on his extravagance. 


In a recent letter he sent a check for fifty dollars, 
but accompanied it with admonitions to lead a 
more economical life. 

““My son,” he wrote, “your studies are costing 
me a good deal.” 

To which his son replied, cheerfully: 

“T know it, father, and I don’t study very hard, 


the railings of the meeting-house and publicly | either.” 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780 


For delicious nat- 
ural flavor, deli- 
cate aroma, ab- 

solute purity 

and food value, 
the most impor- 
tant requisites of a 
good cocoa, it is 
the standard. 


Trade-Mark On Every 
Package 


53 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 
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INSIST UPON THE GENUINE 


Look for the VELVET GRIP 
trade mark on the loop and our 
“GA exclusive rubber button, and 
so be sure of highest quality, 


Vir Giife 


RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Gives greatest security, 
longest wear, perfect free- 


dom of movement. 









GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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absolute satisfaction. The 


OR THIS FREE BOOK 


which explains the danger of unsani 
tors, that poison milk and other foods. 
with poor air circulation, are equally dangerous. 
eases of serious illness to their unsanitary 

This handsomely illustrated 52 page book gives a vast amount of valuable 
information about refrigerators that you should know. 
you a copy free on request. It also tells why the celebra' 


McCray Refrigerators 


keep all food fresh, untainted and healthful. You ought to know why the 
McCray Patent System of a and Air Circulation gives a dry, clean, thoroughly 
sanitary refrigerator, free from al) 

McCray Refrigerators are made in all sizes for every purpose, and are guaranteed to give 
y can be arranged for icing from the rear porch so that the iceman 
need not enter the house, and can be equi i 
mineral water, etc., and other special features if desired. Send for the free book to-day. 


., 398 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
McCray Refrigerator ”? pene Ae ial Principal Cities. 


, germ infested, zinc lined refrigera- 
amp, pooriy tnsalated refrigerators 

ny families have traced 
refrigerators. 


We will gladly send 
ted 


odors, germs or poison. The book explains. 


with special ice water cooler, racks for 
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We will ship you a 
id S * Ri “RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 
|, toany placein the Un States without a cent ; 
ten da: y 


nce, and 


deposit in adva 


ys free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 


y every way and is notall or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can est 


/\\ Low FACTORY Phic 
. Save you $10 


\ here else f pri 

e anywhere else regardless o' 74 byt pe 
H to $25 lemen’s profit on eve: 
1) \am Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller cha 

>a ; also reliable medium gra 


or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep 
u will not be out one 










our . 
from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
BICYCLE DEALE can sell our bicycles under 
Orders filled the da: —- Tay 


‘our own name at double our . F 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE Soi cov.etrsete t's. "hat tata prices 


DO NOT wast, but write today for our Large Catalogue 


fund of interesting matter an 1 information. 


and containing a great 


y 
It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it Now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M50, CHICACO, ILL. 
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The Premo Junior Camera No. 1 
Model B, 2'4x 34 inches. A 


Ree PREMO is suitable for all members of the family, and NN 
will take a picture 214 x 3% inches. 

Open the back, drop in a Premo Film Pack, \ 
close the back, and the Camera is loaded for exposure. No N 
focusing—just point the Camera at any object, press the button, i 


very simple. 


and the exposure is made. 
pack. 





and you are ready for the next. The Premo Junior has black 


metal trimmings, a horizontal 
and instantaneous shutter. 
inches, and weighs ten ounces. 


Film Pack. This will be included for 40 cents extra. 
necessary’ to use the entire Pack; one or more exposed films 
may be removed at any time and Pack replaced in the Camera. iN 
This operation may be repeated until the films are exhausted. NS 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. The Premo Junior Camera will be given, post- 


paid, to Companion subscribers only 


extra, sent us between April 25 and July 1, 1912. Price $1.50, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


When one has been exposed, pull out a black paper 


It is a convenient size; 534 x 4% 
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The operation is 


There are twelve films in each 


and vertical finder, and a time 


Our Offer does not include the CY 


It is not Ny 





for one new subscription and 20 cents 
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White teeth. ‘Brown’s Camphorated S 


Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. [Ade. 





TAMPS. 100diff. stamps, : agg > et small album, ae 
raMeall f for 12c. Lists free. Toledo Stamp Co. Toledo. 0 
STAMPS Watin'st: 


QUAKER 8T. 2 Nan Paper: 








108 all diff., Lepper Servia, Brazil, Peru,CapeG.H., Mex., 

UG} Natal, Java, "etc.,and Album Sc. 1000 Finely Mixed 

ant < ~" mae 1000hinyes,Be. Acts. wtd.,50 
,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. ‘St. Louis,Mo. 





LEVI’S ILLNESS. 
T was unmistakably a spring day. The air was 
warm and languid, and the sun was beginning 
to shine with the heat of summer. Mrs. Trost, 


| 


from the kitchen stoop, cried, ‘“Wood’s wanted!” | 


in the direction of the barn, and in a few minutes 





THE BATTLE 
of BASE-BALL 


By C. H. Claudy. 


A book which gets at the heart of the great 
American game and tells everything a boy 
can wish to know about it, from the boy’s 
standpoint—every page snappy and alive. 


The Century Co. 





Many pictures. 
$1.50 net, postage 11 cts. 
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When retail fReles in your community 

takes hold of *‘America” line this offer 

positively ceases. Order at once and save 


Famous “America” Wheels 


“cheap”? mail-order wheels. Not so 
“cheap” mail-order way. Only wheel ‘with Truss 
rame, sivingdoablostzensth. and praente Spring 


F i, sane eve’ Com: lete. 
UARANTEED TEN YEARS (twice the ws 
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. Write for FREE Illustrated Ca 

America Cycle Mfg. Co., nA cy, “Sl all 
1108 South Michigan Beulev 
























Increase the pleasures 


of bicycle riding. Get a 
CORBIN (esse Brexe 


Reduces the labor of riding up steep hills and 
against strong winds. Elderly riders find the 
Corbin Two-Speed invaluable. 

Operated entirely by the pedals. No levers 
or wires. Action is automatic and always under 
instant control. Wide choice of gears available. 

Corbin Brakes for bicycles and motorcycles 
sold by bicycle dealers everywhere. Fitted to 
rear hub by any bicycle repair shop. 

Write for 1912 catalog. 

THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
Division of the American Hdwe. Corporation 
(Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers ) 
208 High Street New Britain, Conn. 























} | Outer world. 


| the sound of the ax was heard from within that 

| structure. The Chicago Daily News tells the rest 

| of the story. When the chopping was over, Levi 

| Trost brought the wood into the kitchen. He 

| threw it into the box, pulled off his straw hat and 
wiped his bald head languidly. 


| “¥ Jet Sam take the team,” he said. 
feeling sort of sick.’ 

Mrs. Trost set her pan of 
table and stared. “Sick?” she said. 


| 0’ sick?’ 
“1 dunno exactl ’ replied Levi. “All overish. 
I feel as if I was si vicenin’ for a sickness.” 
| “It’s this spring weather,” decided his wife. 
| “What you need is some boneset tea, or maybe 
| some sas’fras. You'd better go pull off your boots 
and lay down.” 
“No,” said Levi, “I guess not. I guess I’ll go 
| along to the barn and do a little fixin’ there.” 
He got up and went out, and his wife, peering 


“TI was 


tatoes down on the 
“What kind 


after him, saw him enter the barn. 


“1 wonder what he’s carryin’ that tomater-can 
for?” she speculated. 

“ At noon Levi and the hired man came in to 
| dinner. 
| “You haven’t seen anything of a big cigar-box 
|}round here the last day or two?” asked Levi. 
“It’s been setting on the grain-bin all winter.” 
aR box with fishin’-tackle in it?” asked the 

rec 

“There. ‘was rivets in it,” said Levi. “I don’t 
know but there was some fishin’-tackle in it, too.” 

“T saw a box on the work-bench,” said the 
hired man. 

After dinner, Levi, who was still not feeling 
quite right, slouched ‘off, and subsequently disap- 
peared for the rest of "the afternoon. Toward 
supper-time Mrs. Trost began to make inquiries, 
and as the minutes passed, began to get really 
anxious. 





| from his stool out on the stoo p. 
| Levi shambled up to the door, and dropped 
| something that shuddered and then flapped 
| briskly on the boards. 
“Ten!” he announced. “Six fat 
| an’ four trout. They was just beginning to bite 
good when J come away.” 
® 


DIFFICULT INVITATION. 
HE famous poet of Denmark, Paludan-Miiller, 


umpkinseeds | 


“Here he is,” announced the hired man finally, | 


was closely guarded in his later years by an | 


eccentric wife, greatly his senior. Of her prepos- 


| serous oddity, writes Mr. Edmund Gosse in “Two | 
} Visits to Denmark,” stories were everywhere cur- 


| rent in Copenhagen. She kept him as much as 
she possibly could from all intercourse with the 


| host of Mr. Gosse decided to invite the poet to 


‘| | dine, and his daughter and guest were sent on a 


| mission to invite him. 


| If we could secure him for a night convenient to 
| him, writes Mr. Gosse, all that was brightest and 
best in Copenhagen was to be constrained to come, 
too. But fortune was against us; if we had found 
him alone it is possible that success might have 
crowned our efforts. When we arrived, with our 
| dinner invitation on our lips, .we were ¢ amped by 
= told that the poet had gone out for a walk, 
but that Mrs. Paludan-Miiller would receive us. 
The fierce little lady, in fact, closed our retreat b 
eping round the edge of the door and command- 
ing us to enter. Miss Aline Fog, overwhelmed by 
the event, lost her presence of mind, and blurted 
out the invitation, which it would have been wiser 
to suppress. 
| The answer came at once: 
lady, impossible! I could “= sanction it! Mr. 
| Paludan-Miiller is weak ; ood-natured ; he 
| is only too ready to go into socie y. Itis my priv- 
‘ile e to prevent it. I say to him, ‘You are too 
| delicate my dear, to mix with others. 
Po | Positively consider your health 


“Impossible, my dear 


og feebly asked ~~ veel the 
| not a. f be appealed to, “such old friends! so 
| small a —_ so early an *hour!” The lady was 
| quite obdurate, however. “I could not trust him 
with your_message. 
| natured. His place is at home, with me. I do not | 
wish to dine abroad, why should he?” 


& 


C3) 


A PROFOUND DECISION. 


from the sixth century, is quoted in Rev. Dr. 
George Hodges’ “Saints and Heroes.” It should 
be added, however, that the delightful decision 
rendered by the learned arbitrator was followed 
by a fight between the disputants! 


The first adventure remembered of Columba 

was about a )f course, in those days, who- 
ever wanted a book must either buy or borrow or 
copy one. And in Ireland they were very expert 
in the writing which preceded printing, with illu- 
minated initials and a 
lacing of lines to decorate the p: 

So Colum of the Kil—which vas his Irish name 
—copied a gospel book which was the property of 
his neighbor, — sitting up nights to do it 
after his day’s work But when the copy was com- 
pleted, Finnian claimed it as his own. 





You must | 


et might 


He is so weak, so good | 


| 


During a visit to Copenhagen, the | 





| 
| 


HE following amusing judicial decision, dating 


yoy eed inter- | 


Finnian | 


said that “it was to himself belonged the son-book | 


which was written from his book. 
| $o they referred the matter to. King Dermot, 
who decided against Columba, sa: 
“To every book belongs its son- 


~¥q 
00K, as to every 
cow belongs its calf.” 


& 


& 


LONG HAIR AND SHORT PAY. 


ITERARY endeavors are not always rewarded 
so highly as some may think, according to this 
story from a German paper. A novelist, of longer 
hair than pocketbook, recently met a friend on the 
| Street. 
| “Hurrah!” cried the author. 
a novel.” 
“Congratulations!” his friend said, 
“And now you can get a hair-cut.” 
The writer’s face fell. ‘No,” he replied, 
should have to sell two novels for that.” 


“I 


& 


& 


THE ONLY ONE. 
WANT a license to marry the best girl in the 
world,” said the young man. 
The clerk nodded > Says Puck, and 


replied, “Sure. That makes ‘thir pen hundred | 
licenses for that girl this season.” 
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“T have just sold | 
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The New Companion 


Special Club Discount 


In order to bring our sewing machine 
to the attention of prospective pur- 
chasers who would not otherwise 
learn of its desirable qualities, and 
thereby greatly extend its already 
wide sale, we are offering the New 
Companion at special club rates. 
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When two (or more) prospective pur- 
chasers club together and order their 
machines at the same time, we will 
allow a special club discount to each 
purchaser in the club. Therefore, if 
you know of another person who needs 
a new machine, suggest that they 
order with you so that both can effect 
a saving. Write to-day for our new 


illustrated descriptive booklet, and be 


sure to ask for special club rates. 
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New Companion Prices 


** MODEL A’’ TYPE 


STYLE 1. Box Top, Five Drawers ° ‘ , $18.25 
STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. ° 21.25 
STYLE 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . 22.25 
**MODEL B’’ TYPE 
STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . ‘ 19.75 
STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. 20.75 
STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 21.75 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 24.75 ° 
STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 26.75 


Each Machine is Shipped All Set Up ond Ready fer immediate Use. 
A Set of Finest Attach is ti 


We P. ay the Fi reig ht. sewing machines freight paid to any 
railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver 
the machines freight paid to ap — freight office in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wy fo any freight office west of these four 
states. SAFE DELIVERY’ GUARANTEED. 








At the above prices we deliver the 








ADDRESS SEWING MACHINE DEPARTMENT, 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


ce 3p IL 
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START HOUSEKEEPING RIGHT — 


ae 


tate 


ASHBURN cROoSsBY co 


LET DREAMS COME TRUE 








The bride’s ambition is for a happy home, contentment, peace and right 
living. 


Realize then, you girls who are wise, that GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


makes good bread, and good bread makes a good table and good nature. 


Let GOLD MEDAL FLOUR be your very first order to the grocer 
and say plainly —- “GOLD MEDAL FLOUR” — don’t say merely “flour”. 








Bread-makers are making better bread, bread eaters are eating more 


bread; both the result of the goodness of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


Use WASHBURN-CROSBY CO’S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Remember to say ‘*‘GOLD MEDAL FLOUR”? to the grocer when ordering flour 






































(Oe Cia a 
BY EDN 


‘TT isn’t such a bad thing to be cross-eyed, 
because it is just a physical matter, but 


when a person has a mind that sees two | 


points of view at the same time, why, his 
opinion is only about as much use as a weather- 
vane with no letters on it.’ Mrs. Dade paused 
for breath, and her listener took up the tale. 
“‘IT know you are thinking of Philander,’’ 


she said, ‘‘and I have felt the same way about | 


him. He hasn’t given any onea straight answer 
in my remembrance. ’’ 

Both women sewed in silence a few moments. 
Philander, who was working outside, came 
under the window and paused for a word. 
‘*Busy with your haying?’’ asked his sister, 
by way of sociability. 


“Oh, well, not to say busy, just cruising | 


round. ’’ 

‘*But you are haying, aren’t you?’’ snapped 
his sister, sharply. 

‘*Well, if you call it that way. Guess some 
of this grass is pretty good hay, though I don’t 
put it to the stock. I do it to clear up the 

‘‘Now what do you make out of that?’’ 
asked his sister, in an exasperated tone. 

‘Tt is surely hard to bear,’’ said her caller. 
“Tt is like having the wind blow two ways. I 
believe I could make him answer me different 
from that. Do you suppose he knows himself 
that he has the habit?’’ 

‘“*You might ask him,’’ was the answer. 
‘*You would probably know just as much as 
you do now.’”’ 

Mrs. Dade leaned from the window just above 
the sweet new hay. She smiled at Philander 
reassuringly, and her tone was cajoling. 
‘*Philander, ’’ she said, ‘‘I think it is so funny, 
do you know, how hard it is to make you take 
a stand on a subject. Isn’t there anything 
that you are absolutely sure of?’’ 





“Why, as to being sure, we think we are 


pretty sure of life. 


| | DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 
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REASSURINGLY. 


as to being sure of anything afterward, —well, 
that is a matter of faith,—I —’’ 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you?’’ triumphantly came 
from behind the curtain. ‘‘You are wasting 
your breath. ’? 

Mrs. Dade was undaunted. ‘‘I mean,’’ she 
continued, ‘‘there are some things that we 
can’t have but one opinion on.’* 

‘‘Well, I don’t know. I think there are two 
opinions about that, or rather, I don’t know 
as there is, either, when you come to say opin- 
ion.’? Philander’s eyes were far-away and 
dreamy. 

‘‘Well, now for one thing,’’ said Mrs. Dade, 
warming to the subject, ‘‘we will start right 
here. You own this house, don’t you?’ 

Before answering, Philander scratched his 
chin thoughtfully. 

‘*Well, as to that, I should hate to make that a 
point. You see what we can really say we own 
is mighty little, for you can’t own anything 








But there are some as go | 
to say that we aren’t sure of even that, and | Central Africa,’’ tells how, with a native in- 


SHE SMILED AT PHILANDER 


vie. VO)" 


you have to give up, and the time comes when 

we give up even our bodies, don’t we?’’ 
‘*Exasperating!’’ said Mrs. Dade, under her 

breath, as she settled back from the window 


| and fanned herself with her apron. 


‘‘Oh, I could have told you that you would 
get your labor for your pains, for it is a clear 
affliction with Philander, and as much of a 
drawback as being crippled, I sometimes think, 
though I don’t know as I could say that — 

‘* There you go. You are catching the habit, ’’ 
and Mrs. Dade laughed, ‘‘but I am going to stay 


here to supper to-night, and I haven’t given | pocket kni 


up beaten yet. You watch me.”’ 

It was useless to watch, as far as any result 
was concerned, for Philander evaded answers 
of a direct character with an ease that irritated 








if it amused. He was talkative and kind, how- 
ever, and neither of the women found excuse | 
for open indignation. ‘ 

At supper-time Philander was particularly | 
gracious, and Mrs. Dade had the appearance | 
of taking one more chance. Philander was a| 
little late in coming to the table. Mrs. Dade 
leaned on her arm and held him with her eye 
as he took his place. ‘‘You are not so eager 
for your supper as you ought to be after work- 
ing. Don’t you feel as though you wanted 
your supper ?’’ 

There was a breathless pause, and the two 
women faced him. 

Philander smiled good -naturedly. ‘‘Want 
it?’’ hesaid. ‘‘Why—lI have got it, haven’tI?’’ 
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BAREFOOT MEN. 
IFFERENT nations have different ideas 
as to what constitutes proper attire, and 
it is a far cry from the costume of the 
celebrated American or European to that of 
certain African tribes. Alfred J. Swann, in 
his book, ‘‘Fighting the Slave-Hunters in 





terpreter, he had penetrated 
into a camp of the aborigines: | 

It was soon apparent that a 
white man was, to say the 
least, a novelty to the inhab- 
itants. My boy soon put them 
at their ease. Water was 
brought, and being tired, we | 
rested. The natives soon col- | 
lected round, and became quite | 
talkative with the boy. At| 
last, seeing they were curiously 
interested in my boots, I pire 
the boy what they were saying. | 

‘*That you have hoofs like 
the zebra,’’ replied he. 

It struck me as a novel idea, 
and entering into the fun of 
the thing, I replied, ‘‘Tell 
them they are wrong; I have 
feet like their own.’’ 

At the reception of this news 
they shook their heads, saying 
to my boy, ‘‘If he speaks the 
truth, tell him to show us.’’ 

A few seconds sufficed to 
remove the boots. I shall 
never forget the outburst of | 
laughter which ensued. Being | 
totally ignorant of what they | 
were gone mad about, I said | 
to my boy, ‘‘What in the world 
are they amused at? I have) 
shown them I have not hoofs. | 
Are they not satisfied ?’’ 

‘*Yes, master! But— now 
they declare you have no | 
toes! 199 

“Oh, do they? Well, you | 
must tell them I have ten 
toes,’’ and holding up both 
hands, I proceeded to count | 
them, at the same time joining 
heartily in their laughter. 

‘*Show us! show us!’’ came 
back their reply. 

And show them I did. The | 
simple act of pulling off a sock must have pre- 
pared them to see the foot itself drop off, for I 
could see the younger ones were quite ready to 
scamper away at any unexpected developments. 
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CABINET CANNIBALS. 


OME of the old jokes are still pleasant com- | 
pany. A contributor to the Boston Herald | 
recalls one about Lincoln and certain | 

statesmen which will never cease to be apposite | 
until political ideals are broader at the base. | 
When Lincoln was President elect he told a 


| distinguished New Yorker that he was think- 


ing of taking Seward, Chase and Cameron, 
men who had opposed him, into his Cabinet. 
The New Yorker warned him against it. 
‘*They will eat you up,’’ he said. 
‘*No,’? replied Lincoln, with great solem- | 
nity, ‘I think they will eat each other up.” | 


| better celor, waxiness and keeping quality, | 


ENGLISH TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Send _2-cent ome for PLAN OF STUDY. Address, | 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE LEAGUE, Box 966, Providence, | 


Shetland and Welsh 


PONIES | 


A. C. QUICK, Forest St., Medford, Mass. | 


THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY | 


At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportu- 
nities to Grammar Sehoo! Graduates to learn one of the 
mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High | 











| School Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- | 


men, electrical Lager and installation men through a | 
hree years’ course. Apprentices are admitted at all | 
times. All ‘applications should be sent to the 


| 
APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. | 
| 
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THOMASTON Hand-Forged Knives 


For over 25 years our hand-forged knives have given satisfac 
tion—they wear, cut and look well, a are very strong, and all 
blades are guaranteed. Users of Knives recommend 
them to their friends. Here are p oon of a few of our hand-forged 
2-blade, wood hanclle, 50 cts.; 2-blade, stag-hanale, | 
rl handle, $1.25 ; 3-blade, stag-handle, 





60c. ; 2-blade and | nail file, 


sunk blades, 85 cts.; 8-blade and nail file, blades sunk, stag- | 
handle, notched to open easily, $1.50, the best hand-forged knife 
for the money; all knives are of best workmanship. are a 
argains, direct from the maker. Any knife sent post-paid upx 
receipt ofthe price. Ss --E tion guaranteed. We offer Valuable 


for the best sugyestions for a knife trade-mark. Study our 
knives and get a prize. Have you an idea? Get our proposition. 


THOMASTON KNIFE CO.,Thomaston,Conn. 








END us your 
old carpets 
by freight. We 
pay /reighi one 
way. We will 
makethem into 
neat and dura- 
ble rugs. 
Our priceis fair. 


No charge made 
Sor cleaning. 


SALEM CARPET 


OLD CARPETS 


MADE INTO 


NEW RUGS ! 




















What makes a perfect apple? Pyrox 
makes a perfect apple by protecting fruit 
|and foliage frem codling-moth and other 
leaf-eating insects besides acting as a fungi- 
cide. It makes the fruit hang on a week | 


or ten days longer in the Fall, which gives | 





giving that ‘‘finish’’ which brings the top | 
market price. If you like good fruit —use | 
Pyrox and have it. Wise growers are order- | 
ing early. Ask the Bowker Insecticide Co., 
of Boston, for book on spraying. 


BENSDORPS 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Because of Its DOUBLE 
STRENGTH and PURITY 








Use only as much 


BENSDORP’S 


As of other makes. 
It has —_. ame of Quality, Flavor 


Economy. 
Always in Yellow Wrapper 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., taguten etn 
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PHILANDER’S DOUBLE VISION ¢ 


eS) : 
A A. FOSTER 


for Children 


As Well as for Grown-Ups 


Old Grist Mill 


Made from wheat and other good grains 
that possess everything that is 
healthful and nothing 
that is harmful. 
150 to 200 Cups to 
the Pound, 20 Cents. 





Potter & Wrightington 
Boston, Mass. 





















in Cellar away 
from frost 
and dust. 


Water System for 
Country Homes. 


An inexpensive, efficient system, 
supplying abundant water for 


Fire Protection, 
Kitchen and Bathroom, 
Laundry, Stock Barns, 

Creamery. 
Headquarters for Gasoline Engines 
for all purposes. 
Get our estimate on an inexpen- 
sive Electric Lighting proposition. 
Write for Our Special Book F. W. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 
62 North Washington Street, Boston. 




















Outdoor Life 





and Dignified Employment 


@ The Youth’s Companion has an 
opportunity for a few men or women 
of mature years, who have an appre- 
ciation of what The Companion is, for 
collecting and soliciting subscriptions 
in the territory near their homes. 

@ The Youth’s Companion deserves a 
larger circulation in many localities, 
and a good salary or liberal commis- 
sion can be earned in the constant 
presentation of The Companion in a 
definite territory. These positions are 
open only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a perma- 
nent engagement. Three references 
required. Only applications in writing 
will be considered. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 























LUNT- MOSS CO., 
New Y 


The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc., also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
It’s a Great Fire Protection. 


We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; 


is more and more in demand. It 


also Gaso- 


line Engines for farm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting, etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ENGINEERS FIGURE 
So. Market St., Boston. 
ay. 


“D”" AND LET OUR 
OUT YOUR NEEDS 


43 
‘ork Office: 416 Broadw 























Coal in Winter—Gas in Summer 


You need a Coal Range in Winter for Kitchen warmth 
and for continuous hot water supply, but in Summer, for 
a cool Kitchen and less hot water, a 
Gas Range is the thing. You get both 
in the Crawford Combination Range and 
you get the best of each. 















The Crawford Gas Ovens are safe; 
explosions are impossible. No dangerous 
pilot light; the oven door must be open 
before the gas can be lighted, and the 
Damper opens automatically with the 
oven door. In the End Gas Ovens there 
is an extra set of burners at the top for broil- 
ing, which saves the cook much stooping. 





The money and labor-saving improve- 
ments: Single Damper (patented); Scientific 
Oven Heating Flues; Ash Hod (patented), of 
the Crawford Coal and Wood Burning Ranges 
are found in no others. Have you seen them? 


The Single Damper (patented) is the only 
sure way—the scientific way—to regulate a 
range; it controls fire and oven with one motion. 
Push the knob to “Kindle,” “Bake” or “Check” — 
the range does the rest. 


The curved Cup-Joint Heat Flues around 
the Crawford Oven are scientific— 
they are sure to heat 
the oven in all parts 
alike. No“cold corners,” 
no “scorching spots.” 


Then there is the Ash 
Hod instead of the clumsy 
ash pan; easily emptied 
without spilling. 
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Combination Coal 


and Gas Range Ask the Crawford Agent to show you 


and write us for circular. 


WALKER é PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 UNION STREET, BOSTON 
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End Gas Oven 









































